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Unmarred by man 






“THE forests of America, however slighted by man, must have 
been a great delight to God; for they were the best He ever 


planted. The whole continent was a garden. .. . And in the full- 


George A. Grant. 





ness of time it was planted in groves, and belts, and broad, ex- 





huberant, mantling forests, with the largest, most varied, most 
fruitful, and most beautiful trees in the world .... while lakes and 
rivers shone through all the vast forests and openings, and happy 


birds and beasts gave delightful animation.” — JOHN MUIR.* 


*Our National Parks (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Cc 1916). 





National Park Service: 
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To protect our remaining wilderness areas, I urge the 


Congress to enact a wilderness protection bill 
along the general lines of S. 174 [the Wilderness Bill]. 


— President John F. Kennedy in his Special Message on Natural 
Resources to the Congress of the United States, February 23, 1961. 


DON’T LET ’EM 
DESTROY YOUR 
WILDERNESS! 


story: GEORGE THOMPSON 


< TIME is running out. If we do 

not decide in this decade, our 
last chance for decision will be gone. 
An irreplaceable heritage will be lost 
forever. That heritage is wilderness. 

What we are in danger of losing in 
this decade is simply that certain 
feeling — of untrammeled beauty, of 
freedom, of space—which, above 
everything else, has drawn us to these 
uncleared forests, these open beaches, 
untamed deserts and standing grass- 
lands. Without wilderness close at 
hand, we would feel camped in our 
own, or someone else’s backyard. 

But we are a nation on wheels. 
Touring camper or just plain tourist, 
we like to drive our cars to every 
scenic spot. Once there, we expect to 
be fed, housed and entertained with a 
minimum of inconvenience to our- 
selves. So, we have built roads into 
previously unspoiled wild lands. We 
have built new campgrounds and ex- 
panded old ones. We have transformed 
dusty, back-country drives into hard- 
paved pikes that shoulder our low- 
slung cars through cuts that once 
were glacier-polished granite. 

In North Carolina we have covered 
spruce-shaded trails with a parkway 
that zips down the spine of the Blue 
Ridge. Here we can pull off the road 
to view the distant peaks and snap 
telephoto pictures of waterfalls in the 
valley. But boys from the nearby 
camps will never again set down their 
packs along that trail. They will nev- 
er again strip for a swim at the water- 
fall, hike on again to pick blueberries 
for pie at Tennessee Bald. Tennessee 
Bald, Devil’s Courthouse, Rough Butt 
and Sunburst — once these were ex- 
citing names on the trail leader’s top- 
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ographic maps. Now they are merely 
a few of the countless pulloff stops 
between Shenandoah and Great 
Smoky Mountains national parks. 

Rightly so, a rich, growing America 
has enthusiastically brought the wil- 
derness landscape to many. But in 
doing so, we gradually have been de- 
stroying wilderness atmosphere for 
everybody. The end is now in sight. 
Unless we take action during the next 
10 years, there will never again be a 
place in America worth reaching that 
cannot be reached by road. There will 
be no frontier campgrounds, no “end 
of the road” tent sites. At every road- 
side campground the backdrop of 
wilderness will be irretrievably gone. 
We will be forever in somebody’s 
backyard. 

This is no idle scare. Nor is it the 
personal ax of a few diehard bush- 
whackers. Over 22 national and 58 
state and other organizations are re- 
ported by the Trustees for Conser- 
vation as being in favor of a national 
policy — now — for wilderness preser- 
vation. They range from conservation 
groups like the Trustees and The 
Wilderness Society to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
AFL-CIO. Karl Menninger, G. Men- 
nen Williams, U. S. Grant III and 
Eleanor Roosevelt are among the 
prominent individuals supporting the 
Wilderness Bill, a proposal designed to 
establish a national wilderness pres- 
ervation system “for the permanent 
good of the whole people.” 

How did we get ourselves into a 
situation where such proposals have 
become serious business? Touring 
campers, of course, are only one part 
of the picture. As individuals, they 
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Nor, individually, 


are not at fault. 
are the stock-grazers, the mining 
companies, the hotel operators and the 
lumber mills, all of whom wish to use 
parts of our national parks and for- 
ests for their enterprises. Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary and ed- 
itor for The Wilderness Society, sum- 
marized the wilderness situation in 
National Parks Magazine, June 1960: 

“We are in danger of doing what we 
have always done, of continuing to use 
the wilderness as raw material out of 
which to fashion a culture that will 
seem, in our constantly more civil- 
ized-conditioned image, to be a ‘bet- 
ter’ world, but one with less and less 
of its wilderness raw material.” 

It is the multiple pressures of a 
growing civilization, not any one in- 
dustry or group, which threatens 
to consume the last samples of our 
original, untouched frontier. 











U. 8. Forest Service. 


But what about our National Park 
Service and the National Forest Serv- 
ice? Are they falling down on the 
job of protecting wilderness? The 
answer, generally, is no. But it’s not 
a complete answer, because that’s an 
incomplete question. 

Congress, at best, has been vague 
about telling our administrative lead- 
ers what is wanted by the people in 
the way of keeping wilderness alive. 
When commercial interests have tried 
to intrude on a natural scene, Govern- 
ment executives who were farsighted 
in defending wilderness values have 
had to stand largely on their own feet. 
They have received very little policy 
support from Congress. 

As early as 1909 the national park 
system was losing the beautiful 
Hetch Hetchy Valley in Yosemite 
National Park to a water reservoir. 
A California newspaper of that year 





editorialized that the valley was “vir- 
tually inaccessible” anyhow. Its pro- 
tection was led by “sentimentalists,” 
the editor believed. He wrote, “Any 
pretense that it must be preserved for 
posterity is nonsense. We do not know 
what posterity will want. Posterity 
probably will not contain so many 
fools.” 

A few years later, in 1915, the first 
automobile to enter Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park began a history of park 
developments which were destined to 
strain under the demands of half a 
million by 1961. Meanwhile, the Park 
Service had weathered tremendous 
responsibilities to maintain the parks 
in a relatively natural condition, while 
absorbing unprecedented develop- 
ment works during national recovery 
programs of the ’30’s. Later, World 
War II triggered commercial assaults 
on the parks —for timber, minerals, 
water, and forage — by organizations 
who saw these park resources as 
“essential to victory.” For the first 10 
years after the war, a travel boom 
found physical facilities much as they 
had been earlier, while the number of 
visitors to the parks more than dou- 
bled. However, in the ’50’s, Mission 66 
replaced the one-year-at-a-time ef- 
forts with a 10-year program of plan- 
ning, developing, staffing and financ- 
ing. This accelerated results, as the 
present decade opened, toward re- 
duced wear-and-tear on our parks, 
more comfortable facilities for visi- 
tors, and improvements all visitors 
could see—in the museums, the roads, 
the walkways and the campgrounds. 

But will these developments impair 
the quality or reduce the area of the 
national park wilderness? Does sav- 
ing wilderness in the parks mean dis- 
carding national park hospitality for 
travelers who want, and need, lodges, 
campgrounds and roads? These ques- 
tions get to the heart of the National 
Park Service’s share in the crisis for 
wilderness in this decade. And the 
service, in seeking the answers, has 
sought a practical middle ground. But, 
the service states, to come up with the 
right answers we must have some idea 
of what wilderness is. 

“Ten people will give you 10 dif- 
ferent answers to the question,” the 
booklet National Parks Wilderness’ 
explains. “Some will say it is an area 
affording exceptionally good hunting 
and fishing. For some it is a vast 
natural area where a hiker can lose 
himself for days out of sight and 
sound of civilization.” 

For its own work, the Park Service 
has developed its own wilderness def- 
inition. Every visitor, the service be- 
lieves, is entitled to seclusion from 


*Published by the National Park Service, Dept. of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 
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sights, sounds and odors of mechani- 
zation. In the opinion of the service, 
the only developments justified for 
visitors are those required for enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the natural 
scene. Roads and trails, this means, 
should give reasonable access to the 
park and selected areas within it, 
offering examples of the area’s major 
qualities. At some parks, the service 
also believes in campgrounds, accom- 
modations and “other facilities to pro- 
vide for the creature comforts.” 
Road-building has not seriously 
threatened wilderness in the older 


THE WILDERNESS: WHAT YOU 
CAN DO TO PRESERVE IT 


@ TALK about wilderness. 
Make friends aware of our living, 
outdoor museums. 

@ LEARN about wilderness. Be 
alert to wilderness news. Keep in 
touch with one of the groups listed 
below. 

@ DEFEND wilderness. Support 
the work of at least one organiza- 
tion fighting to protect America’s 
wild lands: 

The Wilderness Society 


2144 “P” Street N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Trustees for Conservation 
251 Kearney Street 
San Francisco 8, California 


The Sierra Club 
1050 Mills Tower 
San Francisco 4, California 


National Parks Association 
1300 New Hampshire Ave. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
e@ USE wilderness. Make your 
use a part of official records: 

On the way home, mention to 
a ranger some aspect of the wil- 
derness scene you especially en- 
joyed, whether yours was a pack 
trip or a stroll from the camp- 
grounds. 

For trail and canoe trips, al- 
ways obtain campfire permits, 
even where they are not re- 
quired. $ 

In the winter lull, write a 
short note to the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington 25, 
D.C. Tell him how much you 
enjoyed your visit to our wil- 
derness domains. 


e@ WORK for wilderness. Get 
your local club or group to back 
wilderness legislation. As a group 
and individually, write congress- 
men urging their support of laws 
for the good of wilderness. Specifi- 
cally, and right now, write your rep- 
resentative to the House expressing 
endorsement of the Wilderness Bill. 
Address: House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








: Provides: Sik dipiche hh lliecnenspccsccveciia lout eis GIG 
: motorized vehicles, no landing of aircraft to 





an orderly process of additions, deletions, or changes in the wilderness-preser- 

Money required: None. 

New agencies established: None 

Current status, §.174: At press time, reliable conservation interests in 
Washington were confident that the Wilderness Bill, S. 174, would pass the 
Senate in this session. House action is expected this fall. 

Statement of the Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, for BETTER CAMPING: 

“It is not too late for Americans to preserve the scenic beauty of areas un- 
spoiled by man-made changes — the fish and wildlife which once owned these 
areas, the forests and mesas, the canyons and open parks — the whole environ- 
ment in which we can often feel most deeply refreshed, inspired by such 
scenes as those of our own distant beginnings. 

“We can realize these benefits without damaging other interests or requiring 
sacrifices. It we act promptly, we can provide for a system of wilderness areas 
that will preserve this precious and significant resource, without taxing any 
other in the foreseeable future 

“Our peculiat opportunity lies principally in the fact that within our nation- 
al forests, national parks, refuges, ranges and other protected lands, there are 
areas that can be preserved —as wilderness — without interference with the 
other purposes which the areas now serve. It is this opportunity that we propose 
to realize in establishing the policy and program of the Wilderness Bill. I am 





confident that the purposes of this legislation have the overwhelming support 
people.” 


of the American 


parks, and won’t because of Mis- 
sion 66. New Canyon Village to 
replace intrusive facilities on the rim 
of Yellowstone Canyon and limiting 
accommodations in the Everglades are 
some other Park Service plans. But 
the important thing is: any wilder- 
ness policy of the National Park Serv- 
ice is just that — Park Service policy. 

By the National Park Act in 1916, 
Congress charged the National Park 
Service with the job of conserving its 
parks and monuments in a way that 
would leave them “unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” But 
what this law, and any other law be- 
fore 1961, does not say is just what 
wilderness is. That is why the Nation- 
al Park Service has one definition of 
wilderness, the National Forest Serv- 
ice another, and Congress none. The 
present national park idea of wilder- 
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ness, which we’ve just reviewed, is 
guaranteed to last only so long as the 
service is run by a man who believes 
in it! It has no specific backing from 
Congress or, through Congress, from 
the American people. The only thing 
which seems clear here is that “un- 
impairment” may, but does not neces- 
sarily mean, wilderness. 

The situation for national forests is 
parallel, although some different laws 
and language are involved. National 
forests are vast farms of timber. They 
are also dedicated to water and soil 
conservation, and many uses which 
involve a product or the “sustained 
yield” which Congress expects. Wil- 
derness recreation is only one of a 
group of products and services. 

As early as 1924, land in what is now 
the Gila National Forest wilderness 
in New Mexico was set aside as a pro- 
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tected, wild environment. Special pro- 
tection for wilderness values in the 
Superior Roadless Area in Minnesota 
followed in 1926. Since then, admin- 
istrative regulations have set aside 
National Forest lands in which “there 
shall be no roads or other provision 
for motorized transportation.” Per- 
mits for stores, resorts and the like 
are not granted in these areas, de- 
signated as “wild” or “wilderness” 
according to size. In addition, there 
are less restrictive “canoe” and “prim- 
itive” areas. 

In all, 83 tracts have been set aside 
for wilderness by the Forest Service, 
for a total of 14 million acres. Private 
property exists within the boundaries 
of some of these 83 areas, so that right 
of access by road cannot in all cases 
be denied. In addition, some wilder- 
ness in the West is subject to U.S. 
mining laws which make it impossible 
to forbid mining and prospecting. 

Once again, these areas last as 
wilderness only so long as the Gov- 
ernment executive concerned keeps 
them in the wilderness categories. He 
has no Congressional backing to help 
him resist constant pressure to reopen 
these tracts for lumbering, resorts, 
dams, grazing or other of the multiple 
uses for which the national forests, 
under law, are managed. 


Partiy for these reasons, both the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have recom- 
mended the enactment by Congress of 
the Wilderness Bill or similar legisla- 
tion. These administrators are joined 
by thousands of outdoorsmen, scien- 
tists, educators and conservationists 
who see the need of doing, by law, two 
main things which the Wilderness Bill 
accomplishes: 

1. Fixes existing wilderness prac- 
tices of the National Park Service and 
the National Forest Service into law 
at the Congressional level. 

2. Establishes a definition of wil- 
derness for all Government actions in 
this field. 

How far into the future, these per- 
sons ask, can the Secretary of the 
Interior be expected to stand up 
against pressures like those in the files 
of the last four or five years? Pres- 
sures for stock grazing, lumbering, 
prospecting and mining in the nation- 
al parks? How long can the Park Ser- 
vice resist proposals such as the re- 
cent ones for a cable car into Grand 
Canyon, a _ helicopter sight-seeing 
service, a gunnery range, and a minia- 
ture train for sight-seeing? How long 
can it turn aside these proposals with- 
out specific proclamation by Congress 
that national park wilderness is to re- 
main as wilderness, and that defines 
wilderness in such a way as to keep 

















(5.1%) 

Colorado 502,453 118,000 688,025 1,308,478 
(2%) 

Idaho 79,672 (none) 3,014,896 3,094,568 
(5.7%) 

Montana 2,169,696 978,562 945,585 4,093,843 
(4%) 

New Mexico 195,983 722,146 230,582 1,148,711 
(1.5%) 

Oregon 160,290 717,973 86,700 964,963 
(1.5%) 

Washington 1,138,381 583,596 801,000 2,522,977 
(6%) 

Wyoming 2,349,607 1,812,600 488,000 4,650,207 
(7.5%) 


Other states in which wilderness areas could be established under the bill 
and where less than one per cent of the state’s area is involved are: Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Maine, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


1Includes 1,520,082 acres managed by the Fish & Wildlife Service. 
2Includes 1,005,499 acres managed by the Fish & Wildlife Service. 


out incompatible uses such as these? 

The Wilderness Bill has run into 
strong opposition. Lumbermen, min- 
ing interests, stock-growers — people 
who do not want to see any of our 
natural resources “locked-up” — have 
lobbied against the bill. But a key fact 
is that only about 2 per cent of the 
area of the United States would be- 
come designated wilderness under this 
act. If we ever reach a stage where 
the natural resources on and beneath 
2 per cent of our land are necessary to 
survival, it will more likely be be- 
cause of poor conservation elsewhere, 
not because we have tried to protect 
the remnants of American wilderness. 

The Wilderness Bill itself gives the 
best reasons for its passage. In en- 
acting the opening sections, Congress 
will have recognized “that increasing 
population, accompanied by expand- 
ing settlement and growing mechani- 
zation, is destined to modify all areas 
within the United States and its pos- 
sessions except those . . . designated 
for preservation and protection in 


their natural condition.” But recog- 
nizing this is just one step forward in 
effective public awareness of our crisis 
in wilderness. There are state lands — 
vast bush-country in Maine, the Adir- 
ondack State Forest in New York — 
which are essentially wilderness pre- 
serves. They have been attacked and 
will be attacked again. Wise action by 
state governments in managing these 
lands — particularly in the East where 
comparatively few and small areas 
are affected by the Wilderness Bill — 
is vital. Such action depends upon the 
informed voices of outdoorsmen. State 
or national, the lands set aside for 
wilderness must be used wisely by 
campers whose skill protects the na- 
tional frontier heritage from pollu- 
tion, erosion and fire — whose sense of 
values impresses upon future genera- 
tions the preciousness of these areas. 


THE growing ranks of family camp- 
ers have a crucial challenge and re- 
sponsibility in this decade. The chal- 
lenge is first to stop along the high- 
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way for a moment and think. No con- 
servationist denies the motorist the 
privilege of driving his car, if he 
wishes, to our nation’s scenic attrac- 
tions, and to have facilities for him- 
self and his automobile near at hand. 
Likewise, no motorist should deny the 
outdoorsman an opportunity, if he 
wishes, to travel under his own power 
to a place untrammeled by man, 
where man is a visitor who does not 
remain. No one should deny anyone’s " 
privilege to experience an atmosphere 
irreplaceably close to the beginnings 
of our race, our souls, and the foun- 
tains of our culture itself. America, 
certainly, is big enough to contain the 
necessary means for motorist and out- 
doorsman alike. The dialog now go- 
ing on, however, tests whether Ameri- 
cans as people are equally as big. 

Being both motorist and outdoors- 
man, the family camper is in the 
center of this wilderness dialog — 
whether he knows it, likes it, or not. 
But his responsibility extends further. 

Family campers are rearing a new 
generation of Americans to have a 
keen appreciation of the outdoors. In 
many cases, these young people are 
joining the circle of camping hob- 
byists at an earlier age than did their 
parents. In turn, the next generation 
will look earlier and in large numbers 
down the wilderness foot-trails and 
canoe routes. The boom in travel and 
outdoor recreation, which has fostered 
the boom in family camping, ultimate- 
ly must lead to a boom in new-gen- 
eration trailsmen and canoeists. The 
signs are already here. 

In some parts of the Boundary Wa- 
ters Canoe Area, Minnesota, during 
the height of the season, one begins 
before 4 p.m. his search for an un- 
occupied spot of clear shoreline on 
which to set his tent. It’s a little like 
seeking a motel on a busy highway, 
only here there is no calling ahead 
for rooms. In the Adirondack State 
Forest on a Labor Day week end, the 
real push is for trailside camping spots 
6 to 10 miles from the road, not for 
auto spaces at the campgrounds. 

How will America deal with this 
problem? More to the point, how will 
you deal with it? This is the decade 
for choice. That choice very likely 
will be the last one we will ever make 
regarding our wilderness treasures. 
Our choice — or our failure to choose 
— will determine whether your sons 
and daughters will thank you for the 
wilderness heritage you have passed 
on or wonder how you could have 
neglected any means for the very 
thirsts which family camping fostered 
in them. Will posterity be thankful 
for our depth of sentiment, or will 
they wonder how the ancestry could 
contain so many fools? “ 








You can take it with youjbu 





photography: THE AUTHOR 


< SO you would like to try wil- 
derness camping? It’s wonder- 
ful out there, away from the crowds — 
so clean and so quiet. But what hap- 
pens if you forget to take the salt and 
the matches? The nearest store isn’t 
Domestic two-burner and Swedish gasoline stove with nesting cook kit. near enough. 
On such a trip it is important to take 
everything you need, and leave the 


es 
rest behind. You won’t automatically 
select just the right kit the first time. 
Eventually you will be equipped to 


look after yourself, without being de- 

pendent upon others. Then you may 

feel a bit superior to the campers you 

see dragging around a load of stuff, 

yet relying upon the nearest store to 
take care of their needs. 

Packsack and canoe camping can 
teach some useful things. Even if you 
go only one day beyond the end of 
a good road, you need light, compact 
equipment. If you plan carefully you 
can be away a week before you need 
to pick up more food. In that week 
you can get far beyond the other 
campers. To do it you must choose 
your equipment more carefully than 











they do. 
7 Let’s start with some ideas about 
Fire blower, first aid kit, snakebite kit, compass and alloy tent stake. clothing. Away from the good roads 


your feet are more important than 
your car. Be sure your shoes are 
O r ea suitable. Every extra ounce must be 
lifted with each step. Some camp- 
ers are satisfied with boots of six-inch 
height. If you are concerned about 


mm ; : 
snakes you may prefer eight or nine 
W i S| rn bea & ee inches. Our favorite is the Bird 
Shooter model made by Russell in 


Berlin, Wisconsin. It is offered in two 
different lasts. If you like plenty of 
toe room, choose the Munson last. 

Get your shoes big enough for two 
or three pairs of heavy socks. For 
years it has been customary to use 
wool. We have been using heavy knit 
nylon. They wear extremely well 
and have no moth problem during 
storage. When washed in camp they 
are not quite as slow drying as wool. 
We find ours tend to stretch exces- 
sively, so don’t buy them too large. It 
is desirable to get the inside pair a 
half-size smaller than the others. You 
can mark these as different by sewing 
colored threads into the tops. Heavy 
nylon socks can generally be pur- 
chased from the large mail order 
Hiking boots, heavy nylon socks and camp rain boots. houses. 
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but only if you can carry it 


Even the best of hiking boots can 
get tiresome. At the end of the day 
it is a pleasure to change to some- 
thing lighter. You might try low moc- 
casins of good solid leather, but twigs 
and stones and sand will readily get 
over the tops and into them. You may 
decide that they are not worth the 
considerable added weight in your 
pack. 

Around camp we like the ordinary 
plastic rain boots that are sold to go 
over city shoes. The size should be 
only just large enough to go over your 
heavy socks. They will tuck in a small 
corner of your pack, and give you the 
most comfort per ounce of anything 
you can buy. You will find the plastic 
so soft that you can feel the roughness 
of the ground through the soles. Thus 
you will need to add insoles to protect 
your feet. These can be thin, stiff 
leather from a shoe repair shop. Or 
you can use sponge rubber, which you 
might like to cover with a nylon fab- 
ric. The nylon surface is slippery and 
makes it easier to get the shoes on and 
off. Using both materials together 
(leather and sponge) should satisfy a 
real “tenderfoot.” On the days you 
stay near camp you may prefer to 
wear your rain boots all day. They 
are reasonably satisfactory for walk- 
ing short distances without a pack. 

When you go into the north woods 
or high in the mountains, you may 
discover that warm days change rap- 
idly into cold evenings. Then you 
will enjoy a nice thick sweater. But 
what will you do with it during the 
day? It makes a bulky bundle in your 
pack, and may not always be with you 
when you want it. 

Long ago fishermen on the North 
Sea found that fishing nets under their 
clothing would help to keep them 
warm. The air spaces in the mesh 
provided the insulation. In Norway 
this idea has been developed in the 
form of regular two-piece net under- 
wear. We urge you to try a mesh un- 
dershirt as a substitute for a sweater. 
It is worn next to the skin, with a 
windproof shirt over it. During the 
hot part of the day it is not uncomfort- 
ably warm. When the temperature 
drops it seems about equal to an extra 
sweater. Because of the added thick- 
ness, mosquitoes must get very frus- 
trated trying unsuccessfully to reach 
you. 

We would not want to be without 
our string shirts. A few outfitters im- 
port them from Norway. We get ours 


story: RAYMOND G. BENEDICT 


from Gerry, Inc., at Boulder, Colora- 
do. They are all-cotton and shrink 
considerably if sent to the usual com- 
mercial laundries, so we find it de- 
sirable to buy the largest size. 

You probably have your own ideas 
on what kind of a shirt you like. We 
find a tightly woven cotton to be quite 
satisfactory. As a protection against 
sunburn we always have long sleeves, 
and roll them up part of the time. 
Shirt pockets are never big enough. 
You could open the bottom of a 
pocket and extend it with a new bot- 
tom inside the shirt. This makes it 
deep enough to hold maps. Or you 
may prefer to add a separate pocket, 
with the opening inside, just behind 
the buttonholes at the center. Neither 
of these changes requires matching 
fabric, as the additions are all on the 
inner side. As with most pockets used 
outdoors, you will appreciate having 
a button or snap to close the top of 
the pocket. 

In most climates it is desirable to 
have a jacket for occasional use. We 
use unlined jackets of poplin or nylon. 
Usually they have a rain-resistant 


finish, but are not actually waterproof. 
If you are going above timberline, you 
had better include a windproof un- 
lined nylon parka, which will have the 
added warmth of a hood and longer ~ 
skirt. 


A BELT case will be convenient 
when camping, and just big enough to 
be useful. The nylon cases Gerry sells 
are very fine. You can buy them all 
complete or he will sell the material 
and supply instructions for sewing 
your own. The zipper closure safe- 
guards many small items. Sometimes 
we keep extra film and mosquito dope 
in our belt cases. 

Because of briers and sunburn, 
shorts are seldom adequate for con- 
stant wear when camping. The ladies 
will find that the stores have a good 
variety of rayon slacks in delightful 
colors, but beware, if you are going 
on more than a one-day picnic. These 
flimsy fabrics will not stand up to real 
camping conditions. You will spend 
most of your spare time sewing on 
patches that don’t look very elegant. 

The usual raincoat of rubberized 





Nylon tent can sleep three, yet weighs under 10 pounds with poles, ropes and stakes. 
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fabric is too heavy and bulky for 
campers. The other extreme is a cape 
made of plastic film. A fair compro- 
mise would be thin nylon fabric that 
is either plastic coated or thoroughly 
waterproofed otherwise. The weight 
should not exceed 8 ounces. If you 
buy or make a cape, get it large 
enough to go over your pack, too. A 
large box pleat in the center of the 
back would give extra fullness needed 
to cover a pack. An attached hood 
will be helpful. If you usually wear 
glasses, make the hood extra long in 
front and it will give them some ad- 
ditional protection. 

When choosing colors, we like green 
and brown in the woods; they seem to 
belong there. Charcoal (dark) gray 
is also good; it does not clash with 
other colors. We try to avoid any 
large areas of white because it does 
not blend with the surroundings. 
Hunters have the opposite need; they 
should be conspicuous for protection. 
For them a brilliant orange is safest, 
especially if it is made with a fluo- 
rescent dye. 

In most areas a tent is essential for 
shelter. This does not mean that you 
should take a 40-pound tent when 
10 pounds would be adequate. The 
luxury of tent space to walk around 
in would have to be paid for by carry- 
ing excessive weight and bulk. For 
lightweight camping, less room is ac- 
ceptable. Plan on sufficient floor area 
for sleeping and a maximum height 
approaching 5 feet. Such a tent, suit- 
able for two or three people, can be 
made or purchased with a weight of 
6 to 10 pounds, including sewn-in 
floor, netting, poles and stakes. 

A good small tent has very few 
metal supports, sufficient slant for the 
roof and, if possible, a sheltered en- 
trance. If you are buying a light tent 
you might compare these designs, as 
described in catalogs: Good Com- 
panions (Thomas Black), Yearound 
(Gerry), Royalite (Holubar) and 
Itisa (Trailwise and Camtors). 

The lightest tent stakes we have 
found are of aluminum alloy, secured 
from Camp and Trail in New York. 
White nylon cord in the 220-pound 
test makes fine tent ropes. It is less 
than 1%” in diameter and is made by 
the Beebe Cordage Company in Cran- 
ford, New Jersey. 

Hikers need good meals. Some try 
to carry canned food and soon find it 
is too heavy. The best solution is the 
use of dehydrated food, which may be 
obtained in ample variety and excel- 
lent quality. Two widely used brands 
are Seidel’s Trail Packets and Ber- 
nard’s Kamp Pack. Seidel’s are in 
transparent plastic bags, and Ber- 
nard’s come in flat envelopes of lam- 
inated paper and foil. Both are good, 
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Sources for equipment 
in article 


(* denotes catalog available) 


*Beebe Cordage Company, Inc. 
335 Centennial Ave. 
Cranford, New Jersey 


*Bernard Food Industries, Inc. 
217 North Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


*Thomas Black & Sons 
Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire 
Scotland 


*Camp and Trail Outfitters 
112 Chambers Street 
New York 7, New York 


*Camtors (Camp & Sports, Ltd.) 
1-2, Hardwick Street 
London, E. C. 1, England 


Easy Camping, Inc. 
1789 W. Howard Street 
Chicago 26, Illinois 


*Gerry, Inc. 
Boulder, Colorado 


* Holubar 
1215 Grandview Ave. 
Boulder, Colorado 


*Recreational Equipment, Inc. 
523 Pike Street 
Seattle 1, Washington 


*W.C. Russell Moccasin Company 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


* Trailwise 
1615 University Ave. 


Berkeley, California 


U.S. Geological Survey 








Washington 25, D.C. 


but we think the Kamp Pack pack- 
ages are far more durable, and they 
have 76 different food items to select 
from. 

Adverse weather conditions some- 
times delay hikers and disrupt plans. 
It is a good idea to have a separate 
food package in reserve, sufficient for 
one or two days. It should consist 
chiefly of items that could be used 
without a cooking fire if necessary. 
Ours includes German sweet choco- 
late, raisins, Bernard’s pudding and 
milk drink, triscuits, hard candy, and 
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glucose tablets. So far we have not 
had to open our emergency food pack- 
age. 

Most campers are familiar with the 
usual two-burner gasoline stoves. 
These are much too heavy for light- 
weight camping. A better choice 
would be the single-burner Swedish 
stoves for gasoline. Both the Primus 
No. 71 and Svea 123 are stocked in 
this country. For us, the nearest 
source for stoves is Easy Camping, 
Inc., in Chicago. Unleaded (white) 
gasoline should be used if possible. 
Extra gasoline should be carried in 
aluminum bottles with screw tops. 
Don’t try to keep it in polyethylene 
plastic containers. For speed in cook- 
ing and economy in fuel consumption, 
it is desirable to use the nesting metal 
windscreen, complete with cooking 
pots, sold to fit these stoves and called 
a “cooker.” 

If you are going to camp in wooded 
country you can save the weight of a 
stove and gasoline. Instead, you might 
take a fire blower, consisting of a rub- 
ber tube and metal nozzle. The ones 
Gerry sells weigh only 11 ounces. The 
additional food you can carry (instead 
of the stove and fuel) will permit you 
to travel two days longer. 

The nesting aluminum sets of cook- 
ing pans are very attractive. Just be 
sure you take only the pieces you 
really need. We also like the large 
aluminum “Swirl” shaker. It is handy 
for mixing powdered drinks. In camp 
it is useful for storage; on the trail, 
a cloth food bag will fit inside it if the 
bag is not filled too full. 


THE pretty advertising pictures oft- 
en show sleeping bags with neat can- 
opies stretched out flat over the head 
end. They don’t show what happens 
when wind and rain drive in under 
that little roof. Nor do they tell what 
keeps the bag dry during a long rainy 
night. A completely waterproof top on 
a sleeping bag would be a failure, as it 
would prevent the dissipation of mois- 
ture given off gradually by the oc- 
cupant. 

So, choose your sleeping bag as 
bedding, without trying to make a 
shelter out of it. Some prefer the nar- 
row “mummy” shape, which is warm- 
est for its weight. Many like a looser 
fit, with perhaps a moderate taper 
toward the foot end. An air mattress 
pocket would add weight, and is not 
essential. 

Any stuffing will keep you warm 
if it is thick enough, and dry. But 
only down packs compactly enough 
for hikers. A cloth cover for a rolled- 
up bag should be equipped with straps 
or laces to compress the down. 
Squeezing most of the air takes time, 
but reduces bulk considerably. Other- 
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wise down filling would not be worth 
its extra cost. 

It is natural to consider cots for 
camping, for they resemble the beds 
at home. Vacationers go camping to 
get away from the usual routine at 
home, and should not try to take their 
beds along. A good air mattress should 
be as comfortable as a cot, and con- 
siderably warmer. The space it saves 
permits a smaller tent. 

A short air mattress is sufficient for 
lightweight camping, especially if you 
connect a flat cloth bag at the foot 
end as an extension. It holds your 
spare clothing, and at night serves as 
padding under your feet. 

At present you have a choice of 
plastic or rubberized fabric mat- 
tresses. The plastic ones are usually 
lighter and cheaper, but do not have 
as good a reputation for durability. 
Some outfitters have short rubberized 
fabric mattresses weighing about 2 
pounds. It is much to your advantage 
to avoid any that are heavier than 
this. Gerry, Recreational Equipment 
(Seattle) and Camp and Trail Out- 
fitters (New York) are good sources 
for this type. 

To escape from the crowds at readi- 
ly accessible campgrounds, you must 
rely more upon your own resources. 
Most difficulties can be avoided. Here 
are some of the precautions you 
should consider: 

To feel more confident in exploring 





Zippered belt case holds many small items. 


new territory, get the best available 
maps. The contour maps published by 
the U.S. Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) are especially good. 
Write for free copies of the index 
maps of the states you intend to visit. 
Cut a piece from an ordinary road 
map for a general guide on your trip. 
On the maps you might like to draw 
lines showing the magnetic deviation. 
In most parts of this country the com- 
pass does not point to exactly the true 
north. The geological survey maps 
will show how much correction to 
make. Transparent plastic envelopes 
or a plastic spray coating will help 
protect your maps and make them 
more weatherproof. 

During your trip you may change 
your route or schedule. Then you 
need the timetables of the buses and 
trains serving that general area. These 
useful items won’t be available un- 
less you plan in advance. You don’t 
need to carry all parts of these folders; 
just clip out any of the pages you 
might need. 

Our favorite compass is the floating 
dial model sold by Gerry. We like it 
because it is especially constructed to 
settle to a steady position more quick- 
ly. If you require extremely accurate 
direction measurements, you probably 
would prefer the lensatic type, which 
has sights somewhat like a pistol bar- 
rel. Avoid any compass that has an 
unprotected glass top. A pocket com- 
pass should be tied on with a spare 
shoelace. 

Generally a first aid kit has a rather 
heavy and bulky box, which encour- 
ages you to leave it behind in camp. 
Almost everything you require can 
be kept in one of the aluminum boxes 
sold to fit a pack of cigarettes. Then 
you can carry it in your pocket, and 
have it ready when you need it. To 
get the contents into the smaller box, 
discard spools or cores, and most of 
the individual paper boxes or wrap- 
pers. The aluminum box should be 
held closed with a strip of adhesive 
tape. We have carried such a kit for 
about 15 years. It provides everything 
we need, except for a few reserve 
items kept in a packsack. 

If you are going into an area where 
there are poisonous snakes it is sensi- 
ble to take precautions. Your best 
safeguard is to look where you are 
about to place your hands and feet. 
We carry a Cutter Compak snakebite 
kit, but have never used it. It is small 
enough to go in a pocket (or belt 
case), thus being available when 
needed. 

Now you are wondering how you 
can carry all the equipment. We found 
rucksacks with frames, like our Nor- 
wegian Bergans, to be very conven- 
ient. The nylon pack with fiberglas 
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Roomy nylon rain cape covers a rucksack. 


support, as made by Gerry, is similar 
and lighter. They are fine for loads 
up to 25 pounds; beyond that they 
have too much backward pull on the 
shoulders. 

Two people hiking beyond their 
food supply for a week or 10 days will 
probably carry about 35 pounds each, 
if they include more than the es- 
sentials. For that a tall flat frame 
pack will be more comfortable. It re- 
sembles a packboard, but has every- 
thing stowed away inside a bag. Be 
sure to see the contour pack in Ger- 
ry’s catalog before you make your 
selection. 

How you distribute your equipment 
in the pack makes a big difference in 
the balance. What you need is to get 
the heaviest part forward, over your 
hips. So put your bulky sleeping bag 
at the bottom, and the heaviest things 
close to the top, near your shoulders. 
The two side pockets should be saved 
for items needed on the trail, includ- 
ing your raincape. If you make a prac- 
tice of packing your gear in the same 
arrangement each day, you will soon 
learn how to find things with the 
least possible difficulty. 

Perhaps some summer day we will 
meet you on the trail. Then we will 
want to stop and hear about your 
ideas on light equipment. 
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Packing Chum turned out to be a discouraging endeavor. When the saddle did not slip to one side or the other and 
dump the entire load, it worked toward the stern and tumbled off Chum’s rear end. Note the dangling cinch, broken 





strap at the end. Poor Chum looks just as disconsolate over the proceedings as does the author, Bill Granberg. 


It would have been easier 


Why every packer should know about the diamond hitch 


story: BILL and GRACE GRANBERG 


< THERE is only one thing better 

than hiking under a pack over 
mountain trails in the more rugged 
national forests and parks, and that’s 
not to have to carry the pack. The 
only way to beat that bit of toil is to 
employ a pack horse. 

But you may still have trouble, un- 
less you know how to pack. However, 
this dissertation on our own woes, 
plus word from veteran packers on 
how to do it, may ease your pain, if 
not make you exactly an expert. 

Given a horse, which we were, all 
you need to know is how to pack it, 
which we didn’t. To get to the point, 
we found ourselves stranded in the 
tall and uncut, complete with pack 
horse and just exactly no knowledge 
of how to pack him. Bluntly, when we 
got through trying, about six times a 
day, he looked like a Christmas tree, 
with things just sort of dangling from 
him and falling off practically every 
time he breathed, or brushed a bush. 
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It was pure, unadulterated misery, 
for the horse as well as for us. We 
took turns walking behind him to pick 
up and carry what fell off. Chum’s 
dignity and reputation as a pack horse 
were seriously impaired by our igno- 
rance. He hung his head and grew 
more gloomy every day, but then his 
gloom was matched, if not exceeded, 
by our own wretchedness. Progress 
was painful, and on one typical day 
we traveled 15 miles to advance 5, 
having to backtrack to pick up what 
wouldn’t stay on Chum the first time 
around. It would have been easier to 
carry the horse. 

To begin at the beginning, we man- 
aged to find a pack horse only by dint 
of hard scrounging, for a man who 
possesses such an animal has a sound 
economic reason for owning him and 
is reluctant to part with same. He 
may be guide or packer for survey 
and exploration parties, and pack 
horses are the tools of his trade. How- 
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ever, we did find one and we have a 
hunch now that the man sold him only 
out of curiosity, wanting to know 
what would happen when a couple of 
tenderfeet tried to pack him. 

“Can you tie a diamond hitch?” he 
asked. 

Us? Why, we could hardly man- 
age a granny knot. Our theory was 
that enough rope and a lot of knots 
would make anything stay on a horse. 
We could not have been more wrong, 
of course, for a minimum of both is 
a better recipe. 

As for the packsaddle itself, it did 
not come with the horse. Having 
horse, we hunted saddle and found 
same under cabin of a pioneer who 
swore it came in over the Oregon 
Trail. We believe him. We needed no 
more proof than the fact that cinch, 
cinch straps and all straps were rotten 
and would hardly hold their own 
weight. We bought an extra 20 feet 
of rope as a remedy, we thought. 
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Earl Baity uses pine boxes and a sawhorse 
to demonstrate his method of packing. 
Shown here is the basket rope which secures 
the two side boxes to the packsaddle. End 
of sawhorse at right represents front fork 
of saddle around which rope is hitched. 





The diamond hitch now begins to take 
shape as the rope is sent around the ends of 
the second side box. Working end of the 
rope is in the packer’s right hand. On a 
horse, the other end of this lash rope is se- 
cured to a hook on a saddle cinch and hauled 
down hard for cinching boxes tightly. 





Baity now demonstrates the more compli- 
cated diamond hitch. After passing the 
lash rope around the side boxes, Baity 
pulls a loop free with his right hand and 
lets it rest on top of the pack while he 
works with free end of the rope, at right. 


to carry the horse |! 


And here you have the diamond-shaped 
hitch atop the pack, although accomplishing 
it successfully is more difficult than it 
looks. The loose end of rope now goes down 
to hook on the saddle cinch. This method 
of tying down a load prevents the boxes 
and pack from sliding in any direction. 
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The lash or diamond hitch rope next is 
sent under the side boxes to hold them up. 
Note the loop in rope resting on top of 
the box; it represents the tent or sleeping 
bags which are folded flat, never rolled. 


We acquired horse, saddle and sup- 
plies for an extended trip in a village 
75 miles from where we were to begin 
our trek, so we hired a truck to haul 
everything, including us, to our start- 
ing point in the wilderness. When the 
driver, a carefree French-Canadian, 
asked whether we had ever packed a 
horse, we replied we had not, but that 
we had plenty of rope. He unloaded 
us in the middle of nowhere and, with 
a wide grin, commented: 

“T should stay around and see the 
fun, but I’ve got to run my trapline.” 

We're glad he didn’t stay, for it 
wasn’t funny. We packed our gear in 
two large apple boxes, with tent, tar- 
paulin and sleeping bags left over. 
Each box weighed a good 50 pounds. 
The primary problem was to hoist a 
box to the saddle and hold it in place 
while it was being tied down. That’s 
no mean trick, what with yards and 
yards of rope to become entangled in. 

First, however, we had to get the 
saddle on so it would stay there and 
not slip to one side as soon as one box 
was on, or slide under Chum’s belly 
after he took 10 steps or so. As has 
been mentioned, all gear, all straps 
connected to and affiliated with the 
saddle, were rotten. So the ropes came 
into play, so much rope we became 
entangled, as though in a spider’s web. 
Up went the first box amid frantic 
flurry of rope and tying down before 
weight of box displaced saddle. 

Up went the second box, along with 
more rope. Saddle rocked precari- 
ously now, and Chum turned his head 
with a surprised look on his face to 
see what was going on. (Nothing good, 
Chum, we can tell you that.) All 
right, now the rolled-up tent, tarp, 
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Tents, tarps and sleeping bags, placed atop the pack, are never 
rolled, but are piled on as a flat package for the simple reason 
that the rope holding them down can get a better grip on them. 


also sleeping bags, all perched high 
on the boxes. A strong wind would 
have blown the whole edifice over, 
Chum included. 

We set out, Chum quite taken aback 
by the strange and top-heavy load on 
his back. He stepped gingerly, doubt- 
fully, as the saddle slipped, careening 
to starboard. We made a lunge for it 
and righted the load by putting all our 
weight on the port side, hanging on 
as though we were drowning. But two 
people cannot enjoy a pack-horse trip, 
no matter the glory of the scenery, 
if time is spent clinging to a saddle and 
dodging a horse’s four heavy feet. 
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Clarence Reinertson begins the demonstration by saddling his 
horse. The basket rope, which will be used to tie on the side 
boxes, or panniers, is wound around the saddle forks. A second 
rope, the lash line, will be used for making the diamond hitch. 


We let go. Saddle slipped, load 
tumbled off, saddle dangled under 
Chum’s stomach. We started all over 
again, with no better results. If the 
saddle did not go completely over 
the side, it slipped so far to the stern 
that Chum could not navigate until 
the entire load cascaded off the rear 
end, with him wearing the saddle like 
a girdle. 

It was discouraging, such heart- 
breaking work, in fact, that after a 
few days of the above routine, we 
turned Chum out to graze while we 
held a council of war. Our decision 
was not to give up, but to find some- 
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Rope is secured to saddle fork, then passed around side boxes 
to hold them firm against the saddle; it is also brought around 
the ends of the boxes to prevent them from moving ahead or back. 





Reinertson covered the pack with a tarpaulin before going to 
work with the lash rope to make the famed and necessary diamond 
hitch. Note how this rope is caught on large wooden hook on 
the middle saddle cinch, one of three. Writer tried to get along 
with one such cinch, plus rotten straps. Load shown here weighs 
about 150 pounds and Reinertson hauls hard to lash it securely. 


one who could fill us in on how to 
pack a horse. More, someone who had 
a few spare cinches and straps and 
and could work some repairs for us. 

We hit it lucky, finding not one man, 
but two, who know all there is to 
know about packing. They were Earl 
Baity, guide, packer and an old-timer 
in the woods, and Clarence Reinert- 
son, who had packed in the Yukon 
when a young man. Baity used three 
boxes and a sawhorse to show us how 
to pack, while Reinertson demon- 
strated on his own horse. And now 
follows a summary of what they 
taught us. 




















ONLY two ropes are needed. The 
first is the basket rope, used only for 
tying on the two boxes, one on each 
side of the saddle. The second is the 
lash, or diamond hitch rope. It goes 
over the entire pack, including tar- 
paulin, and holds everything down. 
The method followed by Reinertson 
went like this: 

1. Basket rope was tied to forward 
fork of saddle, sent around inside cor- 
ner of boxes and then under and 
over the top. 

2. The top pack, a huge tent, was 
folded into a flat package and placed 
atop the boxes. 

3. Tarp was added and snugged 
down to cover entire load. 

4. End of lash rope was secured to 
large wooden hook on one of the three 
saddle cinches and then the diamond 
hitch was formed, cinching the load 
down hard. 

As the illustrations reveal, Baity’s 
method for securing the boxes varied 
somewhat from Reinertson’s for his 
basket rope caught the two boxes 
more squarely, rather than just at 
their top corners. Baity followed 
these steps in making the diamond 
hitch, which no packer would be 
caught without: 

1. With about 10 feet of rope lying 
free on top of the pack, he worked 
with the other half of it, hooking one 
end to the cinch. 

2. Throwing the rope over the pack, 
he caught it around the hook and 
cinched down, hard. 

3. Holding a free loop on top of the 
pack, the section of rope from the 
cinch hook was carried from top of 
the pack down, around the ends and 
bottom sides of the boxes — first one 
and then the other. 

4. These end loops to the side boxes 
ran at a V-angle from the loop on 
the top of the load. 

5. The free end of the rope now was 
run through the loop and pulled tight 
against the opposition of the rope run- 
ning to the boxes. This formed the 
V-shapes, or the diamond hitch on 
top of the pack. The free end of the 
rope was now secured to the cinch 
hook. 

All of which is a neat trick, if you 
can do it, and after a few bad starts 
we got the routine down well enough 
so that the load stayed on. We never 
did work up any speed in packing and 
the entire procedure was a cautious, 
hesitant one for us. Packers, we have 
a hunch, are born, not made. 

Veteran packers point out that 
mules and horses do not work well to- 
gether, so don’t mix the two on your 
trail trips. And if you hobble a horse 
at night, instead of staking him out 
with a steel tie-in chain, it is a good 
idea to bell him. “ 








May | climb the tower? 


THROUGHOUT the forested areas of the U.S., forest fire lookout 
towers stand guard over some 500 million acres of timberlands. Some of 
these towers are owned by private timber companies, some by associations, 
and others by city, county, state and Federal agencies. These towers are 
occupied at different times of the year, depending on the time, length and 
severity of the fire season. In some parts of the country the fire season is 
almost 12 months long. 

Although no public invitations to climb the towers are extended (due 
to legal technicalities in case of an accident), many towers are open to the 
public. Those closed to climbing are generally closed by a blanket policy 
of the agency operating the tower or by the discretion of the lookout who 
makes his home on the tower. 

Unless there are already visitors at the tower, or a road leading to it, it 
is always wise, especially in isolated areas, to “Halloo-oo the tower” in a 
good loud voice before breaking into the clearing. This courtesy should 
be as obvious as ringing a doorbell in the city. 

If there is no sign at the base of the tower stating it is closed to climbing, 
ask the lookout if you may climb up, just as you ask permission to enter 
a stranger’s home. Generally, permission will be happily granted. If so, 
leave backpacks on the ground and climb slowly, paying attention only to 
what you are doing. Use both hands as you climb. 

Once in the cab (the little house on top) or on the catwalk (the walk- 
way around the outside of the cab), why not begin by introducing yourself 
and telling where you are from? In most cases this is the polite way tc 
draw the lookout out for questioning. If he, or sometimes she, appears 
willing to answer questions, go ahead. 

Do not be offended if the lookout occasionally gazes off into the dis- 
tance. Spotting fires, or “smokes” as he calls them, is his most important 
job. As the fire danger increases, so must his watchfulness. He is expected 
to report a fire within only a few minutes from the time it begins. At any 
rate, you will be most welcome if you try to stay out of his way while you 
are on the tower. 

Another courtesy which will be appreciated is that of allowing the look- 
out to dine in privacy. Since he must pay for all his food, it could become 
very costly for him if he had to feed all his visitors. 

Towers provide good vantage spots for panoramic photographs. If the 
tower has no catwalk, shoot through the window. Place the camera near 
the glass to prevent reflections. If there is a catwalk, stand on it, lean back 
against the cab, and use a shutter speed of 1/50 of a second or faster. 
Tripods are generally not a good idea. 

Be your usual friendly and courteous self and you will always be welcome 
at a lookout tower. — David B. Crockett. £ 
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WE BACKPACKED TO JONES HOLE 


How to get away from the crowd in Dinosaur National Monument 


< “LET'S get out of here in the 

morning,” Bob suggested to me 
on the third day of camping at Split 
Mountain Gorge, in Utah. It was the 
Sunday before Labor Day, and this 
most popular and accessible camp- 
ground in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment was aroar with a multitude of 
people who had come to spend the 
three-day holiday in a spot of great 
natural beauty and prehistoric won- 
der. 

“Well, where do you have in mind? 
Echo Park? Or do you simply want to 
leave the monument?” I asked, lean- 
ing over his shoulder to get a better 
look at the USGS map that was 
spread out on the camp table. 

Bob shook his head and shifted his 
pipe to the other side of his mouth. 

“No, I'd like to see more of this 
place. Look. Here’s monument head- 
quarters and the Dinosaur Quarry.” 

I saw it vividly in my mind’s eye, 
since we had spent an afternoon there, 
strolling through the ultramodern 
visitor’s center built in a cleft of the 
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mountain, and looking at the dinosaur 
bones that had been unearthed from 
that very spot. 

Bob continued, “Here’s the road 
down to Vernal, Utah, and over here, 
at this hairpin bend in the old Green 
River, is Split Mountain and the 
campground. Now. Go back down the 
highway toward Vernal and here’s a 
road leading up Bean Draw.” 

The dark lines were well outside 
the shaded boundary lines of Din- 
osaur Monument, and I traced them 
along the margin of white nothingness 
that edged the mapped portion. After 
Bean Draw, the lines took a true 
northern route, arcing gently east- 
ward at South Fork and Jensen Wash, 
continuing in a direct line for what 
seemed miles, then entering the mon- 
ument boundary at McKee Springs. 
They touched the shaded edges of a 
place called Rainbow Park and then 
turned north again to a point depicted 
as Island Park, where the Green River 
literally ties itself in knots. Here the 
road ended abruptly at Ruple Ranch. 
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“And that’s where the Jones Hole 
Trail takes off,” Bob pointed out. “Re- 
member what the ranger said about 
Jones Creek at the fireside program 
last night? It looks like a good back- 
pack trip.” 

At one of the nightly programs 
sponsored by the Park Service, we 
had been particularly attentive to 
what the ranger said about Jones 
Creek. Bits of information, such as, 
“best water in the country”; excel- 
lent fishing”; “clear water stream 
coming from underground springs,” 
were mixed in my mind with the 
three accepted methods of getting to 
Jones Hole: taking a boat trip down 
the Green River; packing in by horse 
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Jones Hole — like a “pocket in the desert” — has richly shaded cliffs towering skyward. 


from Ruple Ranch; or taking the Dia- 
mond Gulch jeep road to within two 
miles of Jones Creek at the north end. 

Bob and I had no intention of tak- 
ing the river trip, we didn’t have a 
jeep, and we weren’t just about to 
lay out money to have our camping 
things carted in to Jones Hole by 
horse. That left one way to get there 
—by foot. But that suited us fine. 

During the afternoon, we completed 
our preparations for the trip, going 
to Vernal to shop for cheese and other 
everyday items to supplement our 
Drilite dehydrated food, and locating 
a park foreman to find out if the road 
to Ruple Ranch was passable. 

“The Island Park road is open,” 
the foreman assured us. “Been work- 
ing it myself. So you want to take 
the Jones Hole trail? Good trail. 
Horse trail. No signs, though, so don’t 
expect any. It’s nine miles long. Some 
people say seven, but don’t you be- 
lieve them. Nine miles. One thing I 


might warn you people about, seeing 
you aren’t used to this country. Park 
your car on high ground — never 
down in a draw or wash. Same for 
camping. Had a cloudburst here a 
week or so ago. That’s why we’ve 
been fixing that road to Ruple Ranch. 
Doesn’t happen often, but you can’t 
tell when it might give us one.” 

For two people who had, so to 
speak, cut their hiking teeth in the 
mountain country of Alaska, Dinosaur 
Monument was a revelation in more 
ways than one. From the beginning 
we were completely beguiled by the 
setting of our Split Mountain Gorge 
campground. The _ magnificently 
carved, brilliantly colored cliffs, the 
—here, at least — sleepy Green River, 
and the giant umbrella-topped cot- 
tonwoods left us feeling as if we were 
in a foreign country. 

But the hot climate of this desert 
country brought a different set of 
plans into play as far as backpacking 
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was concerned. Our loads were light- 
ened by a lack of heavy clothing. And 
all perishable foods remained behind. 
When had we packed before without a 
slab of bacon, or replaced butter with 
peanut butter? Or carried canteens 
of water? 

At Ruple Ranch, after 26 miles of 
good dirt road going in and out of 
washes, draws and gullies, we set up 
temporary headquarters under the 
most enormous cottonwood tree either - 
of us had ever seen. From some blurb 
we had recently read we realized this 
must be the “largest cottonwood in 
Utah,” its trunk purportedly meas- 
uring 25 feet in diameter. 

The ranch itself, log house and 
buildings, has long been vacant. It is 
located beside the Green River and 
the green fields provide an oasis in 
this desertlike country. Directly 
across the river, to the west, a splen- 
did red cliff adds a touch of vivid col- 
or. We were so intrigued by the air 
of solitude, by the night eeriness 
caused by owls chasing the rabbits 
who have overrun the place, and by 
the nostalgic creak of the unlatched 
yard-gate, that we stayed two nights 
beneath the giant cottonwood. 

Long after our trip to Jones Hole 
was nothing more than a group of 
pictures in a file, our nine-mile hike 
in the early hours of the desert morn- 
ing was sheer pleasure to recall. Red 
hills, glowing with some mysterious 
inner light, were polka-dotted with 
velvet clumps of blue-green juniper 
and silver-leafed sage. Farther away, 
the skyline of purple mountains pro- 
vided a solid border for the immense 
panoramic mural about us. Even the 
sky above and the ground had shares 
in the warm morning hues. 

Where else do you find the absolute 
quiet of a desert sunrise? There is no 
brook to fill the stillness with its 
noisy, constant chatter, nor the inter- 
mittent rustling of the mountain for- 
est. A few small birds twittered from 
unseen perches in the low shrubbery; 
otherwise, the silence was profound. 

By 9 o'clock the sun had risen 
high enough to make its presence felt. 
We struggled into and out of washes 
and draws only to be confronted with 
more of the same. These little can- 
yons wove an endless pattern over the 
desert, and provided it with the means 
of disposing of excess water during 
torrential rainfall. Some of these 
channels were 10 or more feet deep. 

“After a rain it could be that this 
trail would be a little hard to follow,” 
Bob observed at one point. And with 
this I could agree. There was no well- 
defined path worn into the soil and 
in one or two spots we had to look 
closely to distinguish the faint print 
of horse hoofs which were the only 
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assurance we had of following the 
correct route. The only signs we saw 
were a couple of small metal affairs 
marking the boundary of the park, 
and these were fastened to juniper 
trees where they might easily have 
been missed by the casual observer. 

“What if it should rain while we’re 
out here?” I asked. Bob pointed out 
it would be easy enough to find our 
way back to Ruple Ranch by simply 
following above the gorges of the 
Green River. 

At 10 o’clock we struggled wearily 
up a juniper-clad rise—and there 
was Jones Hole. Up to this time, I had 
wondered what an area called a 
“hole” might look like. To me it is an 
unfamiliar term, but it does seem to 
be common in the Southwest. Besides 
Jones Hole, Dinosaur Monument has 
another known as Pats Hole. 

It was easy to see how the term 
originated. One minute our trail was 
before us on comparatively level 
ground. The next minute it had dis- 
appeared and we stood on the lip of a 
wide, deep canyon. Many feet below 
were the tops of trees which scattered 
themselves in odd places on the sheer 


The early morning landscape of red hills, polka-dotted with clumps of blue-green juniper, greeted Wilma Knox and her husband Bob. 


walls and grew in dense thickets on 
the valley floor. We could see our 
trail clinging to the rocks on the right 
only to be lost again amid pinons and 
junipers halfway down the wall. 

It was actually these walls that took 
our eye. Centuries of erosion had 
worked them into fantastic, super- 
natural works of art. Turrets and 
spires and round castles thrust them- 
selves out from the steep ledges, 
gleaming in every shade from 
creamy rose to deep rust. Many of the 
formations were so smoothed by wind, 
and perhaps by some ancient sea or 
lake, that they reminded us of nothing 
so much as the small figures one sees 
in the bottom of an aquarium. 

From hot sunshine and red hills 
our trail quickly descended to a cool 
green forest and a small stream of 
clear water which, from the map, we 
knew was Ely Creek. Less than a 
quarter of a mile later the rush of a 
larger stream came to our ears and 
we caught sight of Jones Creek at the 
point where it was joined by Ely. 

Much to my astonishment, the floor 
of the valley was thick with what ap- 
peared to be maple trees, a species I 
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had not seen since leaving the Pacific 
Northwest. Our copy of Southwest, a 


Golden Regional Guide, confirmed 
that they were indeed maples, other- 
wise known as inland boxelder. Un- 
der a splendid grove of these, near the 
junction of Ely and Jones creeks, we 
found a picnic table, a fireplace and a 
clean restroom. To the backpacker 
any place that strikes his fancy is 
“home”; this was ours for five days. 

In the time that followed we seemed 
to be sole inhabitants of Jones Hole, 
unless you count the many wild ani- 
mals that claim the place throughout 
the year. Earlier, of course, there are 
frequent boat trips down the Green 
River, but in September the water is 
low and these trips are near an end. 
In fact, four people from the last of 
the season wandered by our camp 
near the end of our visit. A large 
campground, with numerous tables, 
fireplaces, and a shelter, is maintained 
on the banks of the Green River 
where it is joined by Jones Creek, two 
miles east of the Ely Creek camp 
where we stayed. Summer cabins for 
rangers are also located at this point 
and near Ely. 











Aside from the one encounter with 
the boat people, we explored the odd 
canyon in complete loneliness. To the 
east we went as far as the natural 
boundary of Green River, where its 
formidable, muddy waters flow be- 
tween stately portals of brilliant stone. 
Murky as it is, the Green has an at- 
mosphere all its own, stemming partly 
from its exciting history of fur-trad- 
ing days and partly from the widely 
divergent country through which it 
flows. In August Bob and I had 
packed into Wyoming’s Wind River 
range and had seen some of the 
rugged, glacier-studded country 
where the Green River is born. To 
see it here, where it rushes through 
deep gorges and drifts in lazy curves 
about a desert park, is enough to 
grip anyone’s imagination. 

In startling contrast to the larger 
body of water into which it flows, 
Jones Creek is born and runs its 
course in the canyon known as Jones 
Hole. Sparkling and clear, it might 
indeed originate from the snowbanks 
of some mystical mountain. But such 
is not the case. We spent one day 
walking the four miles from camp to 


the western end of the canyon, ad- 
miring the sky-high cliffs and the 
abundant water vegetation that edge 
the small stream, and came at last 
upon its source. 

Here, from under a few damp rocks 
covered with mats of stinging nettles, 
an underground spring bubbles to the 
surface of the earth. It is an abrupt 
beginning. A few feet away the 
ground and stones are dry —even 
parched. It is very likely that with- 
in 10 yards the very trees and vegeta- 
tion are again assuming the aspects of 
semiarid plants. 

“In a way it’s like magic,” Bob com- 
mented, eyeing the rushes and water 
plants, and thinking longingly of the 
deep trout pools that are scattered 
luxuriously over the six-mile length 
of the creek. “What I wouldn’t give 
for a few hooks.” 

“Or we might have watercress, if 
this weren’t in a national monument,” 
I added. 

This succulent salad material grows 
in profusion along the banks and in 
the bed of Jones Creek. It was rel- 
ished by a large beaver who came 
each evening, precisely at sundown, 
to eat tender birch twigs which he had 
submerged in shallow waters of the 
creek. We always crept as close to his 
dining room as we dared and found 
that he was quite happy if we kept 
a distance of at least 10 feet. Sitting 
in absolute silence, we were able to 
observe the odd and often amusing 
ritual of a beaver’s meal procedure. 
Birch twigs were fished out of the 
water with his dexterous front paws 
and the juicy bark furnished the first 
course of his repast. As second course, 
he pulled himself up on the bank to 
nibble daintily at a bunch of water- 
cress, just as we might eat a salad. 

At this point, with salad out of the 
way, our beaver indulged in an exer- 


cise which we usually save for other 
than mealtime. Hauling himself pur- 
posefully out of the water, he pro- 
ceeded to bathe and primp. During 
this process he sat on his plump rear, 
his broad flat tail spread out in front 
of him for balance. All of his thick 
fur was scraped and combed with the 
utmost care, using front paws as both 
comb and brush—down his back, with 
much twisting and turning, and over 
his bulging belly. Lastly, with great | 
care, he scraped and cleaned his flat 
tail. Then, probably with a sigh, he 
righted himself on all four legs, dove 
into the water and continued his meal. 
Although the beaver was the most 
delightful to observe, Jones Hole 
abounded with other animals, too. 
Mule deer were to be seen at any 
hour of the day, both at camp and 
away. And, of course, the small crea- 
tures such as squirrels and rabbits. No 
doubt there were skunks and por- 
cupines, though we didn’t see them. 
Neither did we glimpse coyotes, but 
we saw doglike tracks in the soft dust. 
It was obvious that nothing would 
have been more ideal than spending 
a whole month of lazy September days 
in Jones Hole. Here were all the ele- 
ments to please anyone who loves the 
wilderness —an enchanted canyon 
with endless possibilities for explora- 
tion, a trout stream, a small brook, de- 
lightful weather, animals and birds 
for entertainment, and a_ historical 
river beside which to sit in the sun 
and dream. One thing was lacking. 
“We have coffee for breakfast,” I 
told Bob after supper on the fifth day, 
“but the Drilite is almost gone. Just 
enough dried fruit for eating on the 
trail, and a candy bar apiece.” 
Against this irrefutable fact there 
was little to be said. The next morn- 
ing we headed, with empty packs, 
for the world outside Jones Hole. “ 





Wilma rests under the giant cottonwood at Ruple Ranch, the jump-off spot for Jones Hole. 
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THE PRIMEVAL URGE 


A frying pan is man’s best friend 
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< DANIEL BOONE, a noted 

woodsman of another era, was 
said to have said that he’d never been 
lost in the woods but that he’d been 
confused for as many as three days 
at a time. Those of us who go camping 
for fun are probably confused most 
of the time, but as a hobby it’s a lot 
less confining than developing pic- 
tures and much, much less expensive 
than polo. 

Psychologists explain the back-to- 
nature movement by the “primeval 
urge.” They maintain that those of 
us who had ancestors living in caves, 
and more recently in the mountains 
and forests of the American wilder- 
ness, have an instinctive yearning to 
get out into the open, to seek adven- 
ture and solitude in the wilds, to taste 
meat roasted on a spit, and to hear 
the lap of a wave on a lonely beach or 
the call of the loon on a northern lake. 

Fortunately, there are millions of 
people whose ancestors have an al- 
most unbroken urban background. 
They can trace their lineage from 
Babylon through Athens, Rome, Lon- 
don and New York. Their primitive 
longings can be satisfied by a hot dog 
on Coney Island. It’s fortunate, be- 
cause if everybody heard the call of 
the wild with equal force, the wilder- 
ness would be pounded into broad 
highways by countless feet, and the 
only place one could find solitude 
would be in the canyons of our metro- 
politan cities. 

However, there are enough of us 
from the bloodstream of the Tarzan 
branch of the human race that the 
public campsites of our land are filled 
to capacity every summer, and there 
are few wilderness trails or hidden 
portages where one does not meet up 
with one’s fellows. Besides, it doesn’t 
cost as much to camp as it does to rent 
a cottage or take up a suite at a resort 
hotel. 

Perhaps there are some of you who 
have felt the urge, but have not 
yielded to it. There must be many 
more who do go camping, otherwise 
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there would be no accounting for the 
hundreds of thousands of campers 
who hit the trail every summer. 

My own camping experience has 
been varied, but in one respect, the 
same. Most of it has been done with 
the family. Once they had a taste of 
it, they began to like it, so one rea- 
son I go camping with my family is 
that I couldn’t sneak off on a camp- 
ing trip without them even if I wanted 
to. 

It’s silly even to talk about sneaking 
off on a camping trip. You know as 
well as I do that getting ready for a 
camping trip turns a household up- 
side down for days, even weeks. 

Once upon a time we thought we 
knew what to take along and what to 
leave home. Since then we’ve met a 
lot of campers, and every camper has 
his own ideas on what constitutes 
comfort and convenience in camping 
equipment, to the point that by fol- 
lowing all advice, you’d have so much 
luggage that camping out would be 
out. 

For instance, we went on a canoe 
trip with a fellow who wouldn’t drink 
coffee out of anything but a porcelain 
mug, and I’ve lugged 10 pounds of 
porcelain mugs over most of the Ca- 
nadian border country. I dropped the 
packsack and smashed the cups on 
the last portage. A smarter man than 
I would have dropped the sack on the 
first portage. 

One of my favorite camping asso- 
ciates always took two of everything. 
He’d have two tents, two canoes, two 
sets of cooking utensils, two pairs of 
pants even. He’d always take quite 
a party along with him. He needed 
them to help him carry his luggage 
wherever he went. 

Another voyageur with whom we’ve 
roved the wilderness was the opposite 
extreme. He’d take practically nothing 
along, and would have to borrow food, 
clothing and shelter from the rest 
of the party, who, of course, usually 
brought just enough for themselves. 
The whole gang would have to come 
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home a couple of days ahead of sched- 
ule. He was even more unpopular. 


On our family camping trips we’ve 
worked out a rather nice compromise. 
There’s always something we should 
have taken but didn’t and there are 
things we wish we would have left 
at home. We always find that it pays 
to take along duplicates of some 
things, even if it means leaving other 
things behind. For example, one 
morning we broke our only ax. Here 
I’m using the word “we” loosely. I 
broke it. My wife had nothing to do 
about it. Oh yes, she did do some- 
thing about it. She laughed. 

Why is it that members of the 
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family laugh at Dad when something 
quite tragic happens? Maybe the old 
man did look a little ridiculous stand- 
ing there over the log, with only an ax 
handle between him and breakfast. I 
suppose it was comical the time I fell 
into the lake while loading a canoe, 
and papa, his clothes, and a packsack 
got soaked. Incidentally, the rest of 
the clan rescued the packsack before 
they hauled me out of the lake. Then 
there was the time I forgot to take my 
fingers away in time as I was rolling 
rocks into place for a fireplace. Great 
fun for the kids. Oh, well, we did have 
a first aid kit along. 

A first aid kit is one of the first 
pieces of equipment we pack into the 
duffle bag, whether we’re taking off 
for two weeks in the wilderness or a 
week end at a public campsite. In that 
way, when we need it, we have to 
empty everything first, but we do 
have it along. 

It’s funny that professional camp- 
ing writers fail to mention that the 
average duffer camper will need a 
pound or two of Band Aids, some bi- 
carbonate of soda and a tourniquet, 
not to mention sunburn lotion and 
mosquito spray. 

We have a tent, of course. Original- 
ly it came complete with poles and 
pegs. After a trip to the Canadian 
border, we learned that the woods are 
full of tent poles, and that you can’t 
drive pegs into solid rock. So we dis- 
carded pegs and poles. Then we went 
camping at a state park, where you 
can’t lay an ax to a tree, and it’s very 
difficult to set up our old Army tent 
without poles and pegs. Now we 
have them and use them if the ter- 
rain calls for them. Sometimes we 
have them at one campsite and not at 
the next. The reason is that we keep 
forgetting them. 

Now we have Band Aids and a tent. 
Next we will want to list cooking 
utensils. The most important item 
here is a frying pan. You will find 
that you will live on fried foods while 
camping. I don’t care how much you 


read about roasting meat on a stick, 
or rolling fish in oak leaves and bury- 
ing them in hot ashes. I’ve heard of 
reflector ovens and birchbark casse- 
roles. Try them if you will, but I warn 
you, unless there is a frying pan be- 
tween your food and your fire, you are 
merely sending up burnt offerings. 
You will find that you can cook bacon, 
pancakes, beans, bread, meat, fish and 
fowl in a frying pan. You will also 
find that a frying pan is a good in- 
strument for heating dishwater, 
fanning a dying fire, or killing a snake. 
A warm frying pan will heat up a cold 
sleeping bag. So take along a frying 
pan. It’s man’s best friend. 

Some folks can’t stand a steady diet 
of fried food. Best they don’t go camp- 
ing. 

Two axes are next on the list. You 
may break one, as I did, and even if 
you don’t, chopping wood is great fun, 
especially if there are more onerous 
jobs to be done, like dishes. My friend 
Allan Patch was a great camper. He 
was a handy guy with an ax. He’d 
chop wood every time the dishes got 
dirty, even if we were at our last 
campsite and there was a cord of 
wood ready for the next party that 
might come along. By having two 
axes, two can get out of doing dishes 
at the same time. Another practical 
aspect is that in case of a stubborn 
log, one ax can be used as a wedge 
to split it. In that way, an inexperi- 
enced man can break both axes at one 
time. 

You will want a coffeepot. I’ve 
never been really successful in mak- 
ing coffee in a frying pan. We also 
have a set of nested kettles for stew- 
ing dried fruit, washing socks, and 
rinsing dishes. You don’t really have 
to rinse dishes, but we went camp- 
ing with Colonel Sperati a time or 
two and he insisted on it. He was Old 
Army and didn’t like the taste of soap 
with his fish, and rinsed all the dishes. 
That way we only had the taste of fish 
with everything. 

You can’t take along enough cloth- 
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ing or blankets. Sleeping bags and 
air mattresses are good. Once you’ve 
slept on a balsam bough bed you'll 
agree, I’m sure, that a sleeping bag 
and air mattress are indispensable. 
Balsam boughs smell real nice, but 
they aren’t soft after the first 10 min- 
utes and don’t really keep the frost 
from creeping out of the stones into 
your bones. If you like balsam boughs, 
take one or two along with you into 
the sleeping bag. They do smell good. 
A lot better, I dare say, than you will 
after a few days in the woods. 

I have found that it pays to take 
a lot of clothes for both hot and cold 
weather. If you must make a choice, 
assume that it will be cold and you 
will not be disappointed. I have also 
learned that one can always start 
peeling off clothes, but if you don’t 
have them to peel off, you’ll wish that 
you had. 

A good pair of boots will come in 
handy if you are to do any hiking. A 
pair of sneakers will do nicely for 
wearing in camp or in the canoe or 
boat, and for putting on when your 
boots get wet. In fact, you will prob- 
ably wear your sneakers all the time 
after the first day. 


THEN comes your grub. Food is the 
cornerstone of outdoor living. It goes 
well with indoor living, too, but if 
people don’t like to do anything else 
outdoors, they like to eat. So, if you’re 
going camping, and especially if 
you're going on a wilderness trip, you 
must plan the food supply carefully. 

In planning the food supply, there 
are three important considerations, 
the least of which is do you like the 
food that you are planning to take 
along. The two more important are: 
can you carry it and will it keep? I’ve 
known fellows who had to camp at 
the near end of a portage until they 
had eaten a sack of potatoes that no- 
body could carry over. As I remem- 
ber it, they had a wonderful vacation. 

Lightweight stuff that will keep, 
fortunately, is available in almost 
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every size and variety. Some of it 
even tastes good. Take oatmeal, for 
instance. By all means take oatmeal. 
If you have teenagers along, they will 
eat it without persuasion for the first 
time in their lives. That goes for you, 
too. You know that the only reason 
you eat the stuff normally is so that 
you can conscientiously yell at the 
kids for not eating theirs. Anyway, 
oatmeal gives a good foundation for 
breakfast, it’s light and easy to cook. 

Nowadays you can buy dried or 
desiccated foods. Dried foods are said 
to contain almost all the vitamins that 
there are, and they don’t weigh much, 
either. Some of the dried foods may 
not taste so swell, but they all will 
swell in rainy weather. We met a 
party of college students on a camping 
trip. They were outfitted for a six 
weeks safari. The first week out, it 
rained all the time. By-and-by their 
dried food began to take on moisture. 
It grew. Split pea soup, mashed pota- 
toes, eggs, apricots, dried milk, corn 
meal and crepes suzettes all began to 
swell up, to the point that their pack- 
sacks were bursting with fatness and 
would hcld them no more. They re- 
tired to an abandoned cabin and lived 
for a few days on what they could 
scrape off their spare underwear, and 
then had to go back to civilization. 

If you put dried foods in cans to 
keep them dry, you might as well take 
canned goods in the first place. 
Canned foods are heavier than dried 
foods. They are also easier to cook. 
But if you can carry a supply of 
canned goods, don’t forget a can open- 
er. Opening cans with an ax is a 
messy business, and unless you like 
blood with your beans, don’t use your 
hunting knife as a can opener. 
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Tea and coffee should be on your 
list. They are light, easy to cook, and 
sometimes can be very tasty. They 
add a great deal to a meal. There 
have been times when a cup of tea or 
a pot of coffee was the entire meal. 
The fish didn’t bite very well that day. 

Now let’s see. We have dried foods, 
canned goods, oatmeal .. . oh, yes, you 
must have corn meal to roll the fish 
in in case you catch fish. Corn meal 
can be stewed to make mush, too. 
Cornmeal mush, with brown sugar 
and butter, is a very good breakfast. 
It is also very good for supper. We 
used to eat cornmeal mush for sup- 
per so that we could save what was 
left over for breakfast. Fried corn 
meal is very good, I am told. We 
never found out, because we never 
made enough cornmeal mush to have 
any left over for frying. 

Pancake flour is a must. Every- 
body likes pancakes, and it’s a cinch 
to make pancakes with pancake flour. 
You should have butter and syrup, 
too, when you take along pancake 
flour. If you take butter, remember 
to buy it in cans or transfer it to cans. 
Butter can get soft in a packsack and 
travel around along the other things 
in the bag. 

Syrup is good. Once, when I was 
fishing with Charlie Inversetti, Doc 
Blumie and Dean Barber, we ran out 
of syrup. By a strange coincidence, 
Charlie came up with a bottle of Rock 
and Rye, which served as an excellent 
substitute. Pancakes heavily larded 
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with Rock and Rye are good things 
with which to start out a day. If used 
liberally enough, the day can be ended 
the same way and at practically the 
same time. 

Shucks, that’s almost all you’ll need, 
along with sugar, salt and some sala- 
mi. Bread falls apart the first day, and 
gets eaten or moldy the second, so 
we usually take Rye Crisp or hard 
bread along. To make a good salami 
sandwich, you take two pieces of sa- 
lami and slip a piece of Rye Crisp in 
between. For variety, you substitute 
a third slice of salami for the Rye 
Crisp. It tastes about the same, but 
you get more salami that way. 

Your mainstay on a camping trip is 
bacon. You must have lots of bacon. 
You will eat it, use the fat for cook- 
ing or to grease your reel or boots, 
and the rind for bait. You use bacon 
to get campers up in the morning. You 
start frying it. A good camping asso- 
ciate of mine can’t eat bacon for 
health reasons, but he takes it along 
on camping trips just the same, be- 
cause he likes to smell it frying. 

Maybe a_ professional campers’ 
guide will tell you in more detail just 
what to take along, but believe me, 
very few professional campers’ guides 
have ever gone fishing with families 
like yours and mine. So, if you’re 
like we are, you'll take along about 
everything you can stagger along un- 
der, but don’t forget to take two axes 
and lots of bacon. “ 
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CAMPGROUND guides, along with 
camping equipment catalogs, have the 
same fascination for the camper that fish- 
ing lures have for the angler. You never 
have so many that you refuse to look at 
—and probably buy — the new ones that 
come along. Also, because of the con- 
stant addition of new campgrounds and 
changes being made in older ones, the 
publishers of guides have more than the 
usual share of headaches, for there is 
need to constantly revise and update 
material to make the guides useful to 
the camper. 

The most extensive guide to private 
campgrounds — as opposed to state and 
Federal facilities—that I have seen to 
date is Private Campgrounds U.S.A., 
compiled by Glenn and Dale Rhodes, the 
publishers of the already well known 
Camping Maps U.S.A. The booklet —a 
pocket-sized 3” x4%”—lists private 
campgrounds in 40 of the 50 states. While 
33 of the states have less than 10 private 
campgrounds listed (some only 1), a few 
have an impressive number: California, 
43; Maine, 48; Michigan, 56; New Hamp- 
shire, 22; Wisconsin, 20. It’s priced at $1 
and can be obtained by writing to Glenn 
and Dale, Camping Maps U.S.A., Box 862, 
Upper Montclair 24, New Jersey. 

Before too long, campers may be able 
to look for campground signs in the same 
way tourists now look for AAA endorsed 
motels. Red Fox Certified Campgrounds, 
Inc., P.O. Box 175, North Tarrytown, New 
York, is in the process of forming a sys- 
tem of private campgrounds, and those be- 
longing to the system will carry a bright 
trademark —a red fox head. The or- 
ganization is now issuing a booklet for 
$1 which lists, in this first year of its es- 
tablishment, 14 private campgrounds, 
with an accompanying map showing the 
location. The 16-page booklet also in- 
cludes several recipes for easily prepared 
meals. The campgrounds listed are in 
the following states: Maine, 1; Maryland, 
1; Massachusetts, 3; Nebraska, 1; New 
Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 2; New York, 
1; North Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 1; 
Vermont, 1; and Wyoming, 1. 

Rand McNally has now taken over dis- 
tribution of the Barcam Family Camping 
Directory (which you'll still see on the 
title page), but it’s wrapped in a bright 
new laminated cover with the new name 
Rand McNally Campground Guide. Pre- 
vious mention of the guide was made in 
the May-June 1961 issue (page 28), but 
there is a nickel difference in the price 
—it’s now $1.95. Private campgrounds, 
when known, are listed after national 
parks, forests, etc., for all states except 
Hawaii. 

While lists of private campgrounds at 
the present time are not too lengthy, they 
are hice to have on hand in case a state 
or national park campground has the “No 
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Blanchard Springs: camper's utopia 


ARKANSAS: For campers who like to get away 
from it all and camp in a primitive forest area, yet 
have convenient hot showers and running water near 
their tents or travel trailers, Blanchard Springs Rec- 
reational Area is the place to go—and it’s free, too. 
This idyllic spot is located in the Ozark National For- 
est, 14 miles northwest of Mountainview, Arkansas. 

The camping area is in a narrow, wooded mountain valley which has a 
busy little spring-fed creek twisting itself throughout the length of the 
valley, and on the creek banks are the campsites. Here and there among 
them are a few Government-owned rustic cottages which can be rented 
very reasonably by reservation. (For further information, write to Rosa 
Brothers, Mountainview, Arkansas, managers of Blanchard Springs.) 

This area is known as “the land of bows and arrows.” The early French 
explorers who passed through these mountains were so amazed at the 
large hunting bows resident Indians carried, they called them Aux Arcs, 
meaning “at the bows.” From these words the Ozarks derived their name. 
Therefore, archery is encouraged at Blanchard Springs. 

There’s plenty of other activity here, however, to keep all campers busy. 
At the main lodge, you can buy a cup of coffee or even a meal (but no 
groceries). At night the lodge is a meeting place for camper-teenagers 
for dancing and games. For the hiker or horseback rider, scenic trails 
meander gracefully through these age-old mountains with their peaceful 
hardwood forests. The constant blue-green haze that covers these moun- 
tains reminds many campers of the Smokies. The spectacular springs 
which give Blanchard its name are on the must-see list. These springs 
produce 20 million gallons of sparkling water daily, and the natural, 
beautiful setting is an ideal picnic spot. Nearby a small mountain lake, 
formed by these springs, is just teeming with junior-sized rainbow trout 
simply waiting to be caught. Swimming in the deeper part of the campsite 
creek is another favorite sport here. While the nights are cool, days are 
warm, and the cool water is most refreshing. 

Only four miles from camp is the famed White River. This spring-fed 
river is famous for its large, frisky rainbow trout, bass, cat and other fish, 
though the best fishing time is in July and August. Farther upstream a 
boat with guide may be hired for a “float fishin’” trip of several days, 
though you can rent your own boat without a guide much cheaper. By 
ferrying across to the north side of White River, an interesting day’s trip 
will take you to see the much-advertised Norfork and Bull Shoals dams, 
and then you can be back to camp by dark. Plenty of time, then, to lean 
back in a camp chair, throw some delicious smelling green hickory chips 
on the fire which is broiling your hamburgers, and tell yourself that 
Blanchard Springs is a perfect camping spot.— Carolyn Northington. § 
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City of Miami News Bureau. 


Everybody catches sunfish 


FOR every angler who fishes for bass, trout, pike or muskellunge there 
are at least 10 who fish for sunfish. There are several kinds of sunfish 
found in the fresh waters of the United States, but the most popular is the 
bluegill. It is also the largest sunfish, reaching a maximum size of about 12 
inches. Of course, most sunfish are much smaller, usually weighing a few 
ounces or so in weight. 

Almost everybody likes to catch sunfish because they are plentiful, avail- 
able and willing to bite. And nearly every lake or river contains some 
sunfish. Also, you don’t need expensive fishing tackle to catch sunfish. An 
ordinary cane pole or glass pole anywhere from 10 to 18 feet long, a short 
length of monofilament nylon line and a hook on the end puts you in 
business. You can add a cork or plastic float or bobber a few feet above 
the hook. The hook should be small — Nos. 8, 10 or 12 are usually used, 
depending on the size of the sunfish found in your waters. 

You can use a fly rod as well as a cane pole to catch sunfish. A fly rod 
is a lot of fun because you can use small dry flies in sizes 12 or 14 and 
watch the sunfish come up and grab them. Or you can try small wet flies 
or nymphs and let them sink below the surface. They are retrieved slowly 
with short jerks of the rod tip. If you have a light spinning rod you can 
use that to catch sunfish. Very tiny lures such as spoons and spinners are 
best when fishing with a spinning rod. 

But the most dependable bait for sunfish is a small lively garden worm or 
angleworm. This should be hooked through the middle so that both ends 
wriggle. You can also use grasshoppers, crickets, meal worms and other 
insects to catch sunfish. 

Sunfish have small mouths so you must wait until they swallow the 
bait before trying to hook them. If you fish with a float or bobber, wait 
until it disappears or moves away before you jerk your line back to set 
the hook. 

Sunfish are usually found in shallow water near shore around lily pads, 
weed beds, sunken trees, logs and rocks. As their name implies, they like 
the sun and will often be found swimming and feeding in the middle of 
the day when other fish such as bass or trout are hiding or are in deeper 
water. In fact, when the sun goes down the sunfish usually stop biting, so 
it’s best to fish for them in broad daylight. 

If you are using light tackle such as an ultralight spinning rod or fly rod, 
you'll have a lot of fun and sport catching sunfish. They bend the rod and 
pull and run around in circles. A big sunfish weighing about a pound will 
put up almost as good a fight as a trout or bass of the same size when you 
use light tackle. 

After you catch the sunfish, scale them, cut off the fins, remove the 
entrails and then fry them. They have a firm, sweet flesh and are as 
delicious as any fish found in fresh water.— Vlad Evanoff. §£ 
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vacancy” sign out when you arrive. Not 
that private campgrounds have to be a 
second choice, by any means. Frequently 
you will find superior accommodations 
and no crowds at private campgrounds, 
though the charge is usually slightly 
higher than at the others. BetreR Camp- 
ING is always happy to hear of new ones 
to add to its list. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Ted and Fran 
Hultgren, Box 155, Franconia, New 
Hampshire, have just sent us an attrac- 
tive folder on their Fransted Camp- 
ground, located on route 18 and a handy 
camping spot if you want to visit the 
many attractions of the White Moun- 
tains. Fransted Campground is open 
from May 1 until December 1 and offers 
secluded sites in a deep wooded area, yet 
within a mile you can shop for groceries 
and supplies. There are modern rest- 
rooms, hot showers, laundry facilities, 
fireplaces and free firewood. The rate is 
$2 per night for a single campsite, or 
$12 per week. Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, golf, archery, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing and hunting are some of the activities 
available, and country auctions and an- 
tiques abound in the area. You can write 
to Ted and Fran for reservations, or call 
them at Valley 3-5675. 


NEW YORK: The Lake Placid area has 
a new private campground called Big 
Cherrypatch Pond, located on the White- 
face Road, route 86, one mile from the 
Village of Lake Placid and eight miles 
from Whiteface Mountain in the Adiron- 
dacks. John di Palma writes that trout 
fishing, swimming and boating are right 
at hand, and the campground will accom- 
modate a limited number of campers in a 
60 acre area, with no crowding. Rates for 
individual campsites are $10 per week; $5 
per weekend (2 nights); $8 for week- 
days (4 nights). A special monthly rate 
of $30 is also made, and the season 
is from June 26 until the end of Septem- 
ber. For more information or reserva- 
tions, write: Big Cherrypatch Pond, Inc., 
P.O. Box 986, Lake Placid, New York. 


CALIFORNIA: Big Oak Springs Re- 
sort, about 35 miles from San Diego, will 
accommodate tent, trailer or station wag- 
on campers. Reservations are required, 
so write the resort at Route 1, Box 538, 
Alpine, California, or call HI 5-3867. Only 
children under 14 are allowed to fish in 
the small lake, but there is a heated pool 
for swimming, with poolside patio for 
music and dancing. Campsites have fire- 
places, tables and water, and there is a 
laundry room, and small store that car- 
ries staple grocery items. Horseback rid- 
ing and hiking are other features of Big 
Oak Springs. The charge for tent sites is 
$2.50 per night; $3 for trailers— in each 
case for up to three campers. A small ad- 
ditional charge is made for each person 
after that number. Monthly rate is $30. 
Trailer sites have water and electricity 
hookups. 


AUTO-EUROPE, INC. reports that 
camping trips in both conventional auto- 
mobiles and specially made camping ve- 





























hicles is becoming increasingly popular 
among family groups and students wish- 
ing to tour on a limited budget. If you 
have been wanting more information on 
camping facilities in Europe, you can now 
obtain a free 12-page bulletin that gives a 
country-by-country breakdown of the 
facilities available, plus general infor- 
mation about camping abroad. In the 
bulletin is further information about 
Europe Camping and Caravaning Guide 
— 1961 Edition, a $2.95 book which Auto- 
Europe recommends as necessary for the 
prospective camper in Europe. The book 
is not available in bookstores in the 
United States, but can be obtained for 
$2.95 by filling out a coupon which is 
part of the free bulletin. Write to: Auto- 
Europe, Inc., 25 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


MANY first-time campers are naturally 
a little hesitant about leaving equipment 
in a campground while they sight-see 
about the countryside. But Geri (Mrs. 
LeRoy) Newburg of 134 W. MacArthur 
Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, wasn’t 
long in finding out how campers operate. 
Here’s what Geri says: 

“We have been camping enthusiasts 
seven years now and wonder why we 
didn’t start long before. .. . 

“We started camping with little gear, 
sleeping in the station wagon on air mat- 
tresses, pulling the tailgate down for 
cooking and a dining bar. We had cur- 
tains for privacy, and in the model 
wagon we had that year we could sit up 
on the bedding to dress or undress. 

“As in most sports, as your enthusiasm 
grows you buy better equipment. So it 
was with us. We chuckle now as we 
look back at the way we improvised. We 
were full of the pioneer spirit. We have 
a tent now, and a compartmentized chuck 
box that is a real blessing, a lantern and 
so forth. You learn to do by doing. You 
still have all outdoors for cooking and 
eating and just living, weather per- 
mitting. 

“What I really started writing this for 
was to tell about an incident early in 
our camping career. It was our habit — 
when we wanted to leave our campsite 
for sight-seeing excursions or boating 
and fishing—to pile most of our gear 
back in the car, leaving just enough on 
a picnic table to let others know it was 
taken. Then at one campsite a nearby 
camper saw us packing things up and 
queried, ‘Are you folks breaking up 
camp?’ 

“‘Oh no,’ we replied. ‘Just going fish- 
ing.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said our neighbor, ‘why don’t 
you just leave things as they are?’ 

“*‘We have some pretty good equip- 
ment here,’ we answered, ‘and don’t want 
to lose it. Would you keep an eye on it 
while we are gone?’ 

“‘Why, no one would take anything. 
We have been camping for many years 
and never have had a thing taken or 
heard of any one in the camps we were 
at losing anything. Campers are an hon- 
est bunch of people, going out of their 
way to help others. They never touch 
things not belonging to them.’ 





Clean pan fish safely 


ALTHOUGH various skinning devices are ideal for cleaning large fish, a 
sharp knife is much more practical for cleaning pan fish. Here are creel-to- 
refrigerator instructions on how to do the job safely.— Larry J. Kopp. £ 





Since scales are exceptionally dif- When ready to clean a mess of fish, 
ficult to remove when dry, it’s a dump them into a bucket of cold 
good policy to keep your catch water. Allow several minutes for 
moist while fishing by putting wet the scales to soak loose from fish. 
grass or leaves in bottom of creel. 





Hold fish by head as shown and, 
using a sharp knife, start at tail 
and scrape the scales toward head. 


When all scales have been removed, 
hold fish as shown and cut off fins. 





Hold fish as shown and cut through 
belly from head end toward tail. 


Place fish upon a flat surface and 
sever head and tail as indicated. 





Salt according to taste and place 
the fish in refrigerator overnight. 


Remove entrails and thoroughly 
wash cavity in clean, cold water. 
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City of Miami News Bureau. 


Everybody catches sunfish 


FOR every angler who fishes for bass, trout, pike or muskellunge there 
are at least 10 who fish for sunfish. There are several kinds of sunfish 
found in the fresh waters of the United States, but the most popular is the 
bluegill. It is also the largest sunfish, reaching a maximum size of about 12 
inches. Of course, most sunfish are much smaller, usually weighing a few 
ounces or so in weight. 

Almost everybody likes to catch sunfish because they are plentiful, avail- 
able and willing to bite. And nearly every lake or river contains some 
sunfish. Also, you don’t need <xpensive fishing tackle to catch sunfish. An 
ordinary cane pole or glass pole anywhere from 10 to 18 feet long, a short 
length of monofilament nylon line and a hook on the end puts you in 
business. You can add a cork or plastic float or bobber a few feet above 
the hook. The hook should be small — Nos. 8, 10 or 12 are usually used, 
depending on the size of the sunfish found in your waters. 

You can use a fly rod as well as a cane pole to catch sunfish. A fly rod 
is a lot of fun because you can use small dry flies in sizes 12 or 14 and 
watch the sunfish come up and grab them. Or you can try small wet flies 
or nymphs and let them sink below the surface. They are retrieved slowly 
with short jerks of the rod tip. If you have a light spinning rod you can 
use that to catch sunfish. Very tiny lures such as spoons and spinners are 
best when fishing with a spinning rod. 

But the most dependable bait for sunfish is a small lively garden worm or 
angleworm. This should be hooked through the middle so that both ends 
wriggle. You can also use grasshoppers, crickets, meal worms and other 
insects to catch sunfish. 

Sunfish have small mouths so you must wait until they swallow the 
bait before trying to hook them. If you fish with a float or bobber, wait 
until it disappears or moves away before you jerk your line back to set 
the hook. 

Sunfish are usually found in shallow water near shore around lily pads, 
weed beds, sunken trees, logs and rocks. As their name implies, they like 
the sun and will often be found swimming and feeding in the middle of 
the day when other fish such as bass or trout are hiding or are in deeper 
water. In fact, when the sun goes down the sunfish usually stop biting, so 
it’s best to fish for them in broad daylight. 

If you are using light tackle such as an ultralight spinning rod or fly rod, 
you'll have a lot of fun and sport catching sunfish. They bend the rod and 
pull and run around in circles. A big sunfish weighing about a pound will 
put up almost as good a fight as a trout or bass of the same size when you 
use light tackle. 

After you catch the sunfish, scale them, cut off the fins, remove the 
entrails and then fry them. They have a firm, sweet flesh and are as 
delicious as any fish found in fresh water.— Vlad Evanoff. £ 
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vacancy” sign out when you arrive. Not 
that private campgrounds have to be a 
second choice, by any means. Frequently 
you will find superior accommodations 
and no crowds at private campgrounds, 
though the charge is usually slightly 
higher than at the others. BetreR Camp- 
ING is always happy to hear of new ones 
to add to its list. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Ted and Fran 
Hultgren, Box 155, Franconia, New 
Hampshire, have just sent us an attrac- 
tive folder on their Fransted Camp- 
ground, located on route 18 and a handy 
camping spot if you want to visit the 
many attractions of the White Moun- 
tains. Fransted Campground is open 
from May 1 until December 1 and offers 
secluded sites in a deep wooded area, yet 
within a mile you can shop for groceries 
and supplies. There are modern rest- 
rooms, hot showers, laundry facilities, 
fireplaces and free firewood. The rate is 
$2 per night for a single campsite, or 
$12 per week. Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, golf, archery, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing and hunting are some of the activities 
available, and country auctions and an- 
tiques abound in the area. You can write 
to Ted and Fran for reservations, or call 
them at Valley 3-5675. 


NEW YORK: The Lake Placid area has 
a new private campground called Big 
Cherrypatch Pond, located on the White- 
face Road, route 86, one mile from the 
Village of Lake Placid and eight miles 
from Whiteface Mountain in the Adiron- 
dacks. John di Palma writes that trout 
fishing, swimming and boating are right 
at hand, and the campground will accom- 
modate a limited number of campers in a 
60 acre area, with no crowding. Rates for 
individual campsites are $10 per week; $5 
per weekend (2 nights); $8 for week- 
days (4 nights). A special monthly rate 
of $30 is also made, and the season 
is from June 26 until the end of Septem- 
ber. For more information or reserva- 
tions, write: Big Cherrypatch Pond, Inc., 
P.O. Box 986, Lake Placid, New York. 


CALIFORNIA: Big Oak Springs Re- 
sort, about 35 miles from San Diego, will 
accommodate tent, trailer or station wag- 
on campers. Reservations are required, 
so write the resort at Route 1, Box 538, 
Alpine, California, or call HI 5-3867. Only 
children under 14 are allowed to fish in 
the small lake, but there is a heated pool 
for swimming, with poolside patio for 
music and dancing. Campsites have fire- 
places, tables and water, and there is a 
laundry room, and small store that car- 
ries staple grocery items. Horseback rid- 
ing and hiking are other features of Big 
Oak Springs. The charge for tent sites is 
$2.50 per night; $3 for trailers — in each 
case for up to three campers. A small ad- 
ditional charge is made for each person 
after that number. Monthly rate is $30. 
Trailer sites have water and electricity 
hookups. 


AUTO-EUROPE, INC. reports that 
camping trips in both conventional auto- 
mobiles and specially made camping ve- 


























hicles is becoming increasingly popular 
among family groups and students wish- 
ing to tour on a limited budget. If you 
have been wanting more information on 
camping facilities in Europe, you can now 
obtain a free 12-page bulletin that gives a 
country-by-country breakdown of the 
facilities available, plus general infor- 
mation about camping abroad. In the 
bulletin is further information about 
Europe Camping and Caravaning Guide 
— 1961 Edition, a $2.95 book which Auto- 
Europe recommends as necessary for the 
prospective camper in Europe. The book 
is not available in bookstores in the 
United States, but can be obtained for 
$2.95 by filling out a coupon which is 
part of the free bulletin. Write to: Auto- 
Europe, Inc., 25 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


MANY first-time campers are naturally 
a little hesitant about leaving equipment 
in a campground while they sight-see 
about the countryside. But Geri (Mrs. 
LeRoy) Newburg of 134 W. MacArthur 
Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, wasn’t 
long in finding out how campers operate. 
Here’s what Geri says: 

“We have been camping enthusiasts 
seven years now and wonder why we 
didn’t start long before. . . . 

“We started camping with little gear, 
sleeping in the station wagon on air mat- 
tresses, pulling the tailgate down for 
cooking and a dining bar. We had cur- 
tains for privacy, and in the model 
wagon we had that year we could sit up 
on the bedding to dress or undress. 

“As in most sports, as your enthusiasm 
grows you buy better equipment. So it 
was with us. We chuckle now as we 
look back at the way we improvised. We 
were full of the pioneer spirit. We have 
a tent now, and a compartmentized chuck 
box that is a real blessing, a lantern and 
so forth. You learn to do by doing. You 
still have all outdoors for cooking and 
eating and just living, weather per- 
mitting. 

“What I really started writing this for 
was to tell about an incident early in 
our camping career. It was our habit — 
when we wanted to leave our campsite 
for sight-seeing excursions or boating 
and fishing —to pile most of our gear 
back in the car, leaving just enough on 
a picnic table to let others know it was 
taken. Then at one campsite a nearby 
camper saw us packing things up and 
queried, ‘Are you folks breaking up 
camp?’ 

“‘Oh no,’ we replied. ‘Just going fish- 
ing.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said our neighbor, ‘why don’t 
you just leave things as they are?’ 

“We have some pretty good equip- 
ment here,’ we answered, ‘and don’t want 
to lose it. Would you keep an eye on it 
while we are gone?’ 

“‘Why, no one would take anything. 
We have been camping for many years 
and never have had a thing taken or 
heard of any one in the camps we were 
at losing anything. Campers are an hon- 
est bunch of people, going out of their 
way to help others. They never touch 
things not belonging to them.’ 





Clean pan fish safely 


ALTHOUGH various skinning devices are ideal for cleaning large fish, a 
sharp knife is much more practical for cleaning pan fish. Here are creel-to- 
refrigerator instructions on how to do the job safely.— Larry J. Kopp. £ 





When ready to clean a mess of fish, 
dump them into a bucket of cold 
water. Allow several minutes for 
the scales to soak loose from fish. 


Since scales are exceptionally dif- 
ficult to remove when dry, it’s a 
good policy to keep your catch 
moist while fishing by putting wet 
grass or leaves in bottom of creel. 





Hold fish by head as shown and, 
using a sharp knife, start at tail 
and scrape the scales toward head. 


When all scales have been removed, 
hold fish as shown and cut off fins. 





i. 


Hold fish as shown and cut through 
belly from head end toward tail. 


Place fish upon a flat surface and 
sever head and tail as indicated. 





Salt according to taste and place 
the fish in refrigerator overnight. 


Remove entrails and thoroughly 
wash cavity in clean, cold water. 
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Vermont Development Commission. 


“A footpath in the wilderness” 


VERMONT: The Long Trail extends the length of Vermont, 

starting at the Massachusetts border near Williamstown, Massa- 

chusetts, and ending in the Vermont North Country on the 

Canadian border. It takes the hiker through some of the finest 

areas of a beautiful state. Most of the route follows the crest 

of the Green Mountains, but in several places it descends into 
valleys, passing several sizable ponds. It is accessible at road crossings, 
usually clearly marked, and by many side trails. 

Along the route of 255.3 miles (about 100 miles longer than the state 
itself) the trail crosses 40 peaks more than 3000 feet high, and four peaks 
more than 4000 feet, including Mount Mansfield (4393), the highest moun- 
tain in Vermont. It is not considered a dangerous trail as the mountains 
are relatively gentle and the route is fairly close to dwellings. Snow can 
be expected on the summits well into May, however, and overnight hikers 
should take the usual precaution of letting other people know where 
they plan to hike. 

The best way to sleep along the route is to use one of the 61 shelters, 
open or closed, spaced from half a mile to 8.3 miles apart. For those wish- 
ing to camp out and hike parts of the trail, several public camping areas, 
with tent sites or lean-to shelters, are located close to the route. Three of 
these are on state land: Gifford Woods State Park on route 100 near the 
junction with U. S. 4, and two areas in Mount Mansfield State Forest — one 
in the Smuggler’s Notch section on route 108 near Stowe; the other on 
the west side of the mountain off route 15 near Underhill Center. Two 
areas are in the Green Mountain National Forest: Little Rocky Pond, ac- 
cessible by trail from U.S. 7 at South Wallingford and by another trail 
on the Danby-Weston road, and Hapgood Pond Forest Camp on route 11. 

It was just 51 years ago, on March 11, 1910, that a group of 23 people 
assembled and formed the Green Mountain Club. Its purpose: to “make 
the mountains play a larger part in the life of the people.” Shortly after 
the members began to blaze the route and the trail was born. The club 
still maintains a large part of the trail and also publishes the Guide Book 
of the Long Trail, available for $1.50, and an illustrated folder, Short 
Trips on the Long Trail, free upon request. To obtain either, write to 
the Green Mountain Club, Inc., 108 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vermont. 

The trail is most popular during the summer months, but winter hiking 
along many parts is possible on either skis or snowshoes and many of the 
huts are suitable for winter use. In the spring, the hiker will find the 
woods full of early flowers. Trillium, Dutchmans-breeches, and white, 
yellow and purple violets are abundant, along with many other varieties 
of early flowers. In the fall, of course, the trail is incomparable for the 
famous New England foliage.— Robert Flynn. ~£ 
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“We felt rather small for being so sus- 
picious, so we left our campsite for the 
entire afternoon unattended, vacuum 
jugs, stove and all on the table, and to be 
sure, when we returned, everything was 
as we had left it. 

“We have found what that camper said 
to be very true during our years of camp- 
ing. We cover things over with a tarp 
now and then in case of wind or rain, but 
never is anything disturbed by man when 
we return. 

“We have met some wonderful people 
on our trips. They mind their own busi- 
ness and, unless encouraged, leave one 
as much alone as you care to be. 

“Camping has become a part of our 
way of life and we take our gear along 
on most motor trips just in case we see 
a likely spot and want to camp out. So 
we have met campers from Canada to 
Florida and always found them to be 
what that long-ago camper neighbor of 
ours said they are — helpful, friendly and 
honest.” 


FROM Mrs. Conde Holloway, 920 Ful- 
ton Avenue, Rochester, Indiana: “We 
had a very enjoyable camping trip last 
year through Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
visiting many of the interesting historical 
spots these states have to offer. One of 
the nicest campsites we found was 
Douthat State Park, Virginia. It is lo- 
cated nine miles east of Clifton Forge, in 
the heart of the Allegheny Mountains. We 
camped on the shores of the lake with 
mountains all around us. 

“Fishing in the lake was excellent — 
our children enjoyed catching fish from 
the shore. Boats could be rented for a 
nominal fee. Within boating distance from 
the campground was a clean, sandy beach 
offering good swimming for young and 
old alike. Horseback riding was avail- 
able on a beautiful trail through the park. 

“The days were warm, the nights cool 
enough to enjoy a campfire. 

“The personnel in this park were very 
accommodating and friendly. Modern 
restrooms with hot showers were lo- 
cated near the campsites and were very 
clean and well kept. 

“We would recommend this park for 
a short stay or an entire vacation. How- 
ever, as with most good campgrounds, 
there is a big demand for campsites and 
it would be best to plan to stop early.” 

Andy (former editor of BETTER Camp- 
ING), Thelma and Laura Jane Anderson 
just returned from a camping trip which 
included a visit to Douthat State Park. 
Andy says, “Yes, the days were warm. 
Sure, the nights were cool.” And he 
agreed with everything else Mrs. Hollo- 
way said about Douthat, plus adding that 
a chorus of bullfrogs sang (?) them to 
sleep each night. 


“I GREW up in Chicago and its west- 
ern suburbs and had visited, at one time 
or another, most of the state parks and 
points of interest in the area,” Barbara 
(Mrs. R. B.) Tyler of 5211 Lee Avenue, 
Downers Grove, Illinois, writes. “May I 
recommend to all of you the pleasures of 
revisiting the scenes of your childhood 
with your children. 
































CAMPING Is FUN 


“HEILITE 


(hilite) 
@ Makes up into a complete camp in one » AZ 
for a family of 5 
@ Ready-made double bed, fully-floored tent! 


@ Single and two-wheel models... travel anyplace 
your car or pickup will go. 








— x . 9 xe om : z 
Sportsmen like HEILITE too... 
@ Gear is always packed, in large storage space, 

ready to leave instantly! 
@ Takes all the work out of camping! 
@ Full line of accessories! 


PROOF OF TOP QUALITY! 
Alcoa's choice as a major prize for its 
national contest. 


for FREE COLOR FOLDER write— _ 


HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. Sma 


1370 So. Sacramento Street @ Lodi, California 


















“Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin, is smaller 
than my recollection (and so are Christ- MANORette Travel Trailer ee Piggyback Coach 
mas trees) but the intrigue of its name Mm NEW 12 ft. & 14 ft. models. 


was as mystifying and thrilling to my Sleeps 4 ; dinette, sink, 
: abinets, closets, etc 
daughters as it had been to me 30 years 


18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 
16’ Six-sleeper 
ALUM MINUM SSTemee 
BIRCH INTERIO 
For literature and apes 


Aluminum exterior. 
For literature and nearest 




















ago. I can still remember the frantic a saad eeitel | ponents cant | 

search for my brother Bob, age 5, lost vaaamenade a 314 &. GIL TON TRAILER CO., ING. wa 
: . a 

near the lake, and his matter-of-fact tone, DREAM 311 E. Main, Chilton, Wis. 








saying “I knew you couldn’t leave with- 
out me,” as he sat waiting on the running 
board of our Model A Ford. Devil’s Lake 
State Park is a wonderful spot for swim- 
ming, water sports, hiking, and both 
amateur and professional mountain 
climbing. The commercialism on the 
highways at the Wisconsin Dells is ap- 
palling, but the serenity of the river, the 
sight-seeing boats, and the Indian cere- 
monial dances are as delightful as ever. 
I can still make it through Fat Lady’s 
Pass, a narrow passage through the rocks 
that brought forth giggles from my 8 and 
10 year old daughters. 

“We camped at Big Foot Beach near 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. A power boat 
takes you around the lake to view the 
lovely estates. Seldom do you see anyOrme {| came came comme cme comme cee cee ces ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
using a pair of oars today, but the high | ,aLMBACH PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. 7481, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
slides with the hump in the middle still 





KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES NEAT, ORDERLY 
AND READILY AVAILABLE IN THIS 
HEAVY-DUTY BETTER CAMPING BINDER 


Manufactured to our strictest specifications 

Holds 12 issues — a two years’ supply 

Opens flat as a bound book, yet loose-leaf in operation 
Rod-type binder with rods that lock in place in ends 
Doubly reinforced spine for longer life 

Extra heavy binder’s board covers for durability 

Extra heavy vinyl “saddle” covering for lasting beauty 
Stamped with name of magazine on cover and spine 





These are the best quality binders available, custom- 
fashioned at the low price per binder of $3.50 


stand in the water for swimmers to enjoy. | want ________ of your new type binders for BETTER CAMPING. Enclosed is my ( ) check 
“Indiana Dunes State Park, over which 
a great controversy has been raging re- (| ) money order for $. | understand these will be shipped to me postpaid. 


cently between conservationist and steel 
mill interests, boasts one of the loveliest 
beaches in the world. My church young | address 
people’s society spent Memorial Day at 
the Dunes each year and most of us suf- ]} City, Zone, State ; st ee 5 a 


Name eS ee eee See 
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Convertible Camper 


ALL THESE FEATURES ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD: 


@ CAMPER built so that you can stand in it 
«++ 6-3” head room. 

@ Sleeps four comfortably. 

@ Easy to tow. 

When erected is 7’ x 1119’ (illustrated above). 
Traveling view 68” wide x 108” long. 

Substantial construction for all road conditions. 

Storage compartments . . . 55 cu. ft. space for 

extra camping gear. 

Screened in front . . . screen door rear. 

All weather-proof quality pearl gray vivitex tent. 

Aluminum tube tent frame. 

Hub caps . . . directional, stop and tail lights . . 

4:80 x12 tires . . . weight 600 Ibs. 

Stabilizing stands rear . . . sliding endgate. 

Ball hitch — adjustable jack front. 


Write today for complete details and new low price. 


SPENCER SPORTS PRODUCTS, INC. 
SPENCER WISCONSIN 














In CHICAGO, It’s 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 


For everything good in camping! Tents, 
camp trailers, coaches and all equipment! 


1789 W. Howard, Chicago 
Hours: Weekdays 11-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 








Be sure tc mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers 








Camper's Attention! Use “MANT-A-GARD” 
Protect your lantern mantle with 
“MANT-A-GARD.” Minimize 
mantle breakage. Attach ‘““MANT- 
A-GARD” to burner cap, slip 
mantle over, tie and light. Price: 
60c each, ppd. State lantern make 
and model. 
Write: MANT-A-GARD 

Box 2565, West Allis 14, Wis. 














» , 
Every magazine is new 


until you’ve read it! 


Most of the information in BETTER CAMP- 
ING is timeless. Every copy is a storehouse 
of valuable information to any camper ... 
and thousands of ’em can’t be wrong! Some 
back issues are in limited supply, but the 
following are still available. 


Single issues, 35¢e; 3 for $1; 5 for $1.65 


[] May-June 1960 

Tenting in Tennessee 

Where the buffalo roam 

Camping at Giant State Park, Ill. 

Clouds and what they mean 

Two decades of family camping 

What to do when there’s no place to pitch a tent 
Featurettes 


[] July-August 1960 

Passaconaway Valley; new Kancamagus highway 
Traveling light can be a delight 

Camping with the cliffdwellers, New Mexico 
What to do when you are lost 

Family canoe camping 

Camping in the Trinity Alps, northern Calif. 
Featurettes 


(] September-October 1960 
Camping in Maine’s state parks 

Big Bend National Park, Texas 

How to take good pictures 

Let’s camp at Big Spring Park, Mo. 
Wilderness vacation in northern Ontario 
Facts about bears for campers 
Featurettes 


[] November-December 1960 
Camping in Nevada’s Valley of Fire park 
How to select the right tent 

Three months camping through Europe 
Scrapbook planning of future trips 
Autumn in the Arrowhead country 
Jug-o-rums (bullfrogs) 

Featurettes 


(_] January-February 1961 
1961 Campsite shortages 
Camping in the Everg!ades 

Winter camping in Maine 

Plan for fun in the Black Hills 
Making a blanket bag 

Beach camping at Delaware Dunes 


Order postpaid direct from 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 7481A Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





CAMPGROUND ATLAS 


of the United States and Canada 






GROUND ATLAS. 


near campgrounds. 


and recreation offered. 


You can SEE the exact location of campgrounds at a glance in the new 177-page CAMP- 


e Two-color maps, and text for all 50 states and Canada describe campgrounds on federal, 
state, county, city and private lands. 

e¢ MAPS CONTAIN—Each campground numbered and keyed to the text. ALL National 
Parks, monuments, recreational areas, forests—major highways, roads, cities and towns 


e TEXT CONTAINS—Detailed directions to reach camp. Campground capacities, facilities, 


¢ Get the full enjoyment out of the camping season. Have the LARGEST selection of camp- 
grounds to choose from—and all on informative maps. 


Only $3.00 postpaid (third class). 


Money back guarantee within 10 days, 
Please no C.0.D, 


ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS, Dept. B9, Station A, Champaign, Illinois 
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fered with sunburn in the weeks follow- 
ing. Why is it that Lake Michigan was so 
cold on May 30, 1960, and was so warm 
in 1938, °39 and ’40? Could it be that 
teen-agers don’t feel the cold? 

“Warren Dunes State Park, just over 
the Michigan line, rivals the Florida 
beaches for beauty. The tremendous 
pure, clean sand dunes and immense 
blow-outs should rate among the seven 
wonders of the world. The delight in 
sighting Lake Michigan after a long sandy 
climb over a dune has not dimmed in the 
past 20 years. Because my maiden name 
was Warren, I have felt this place espe- 
cially mine since my junior year in high 
school when I attended Tower Hill Con- 
gregational Church Camp adjoining War- 
ren Dunes. Wild strawberries were a 
delight then — and still can be found in 
profusion just north of the campground. 
Warren Dunes State Park has the nicest 
toilet and shower facilities of any camp- 
ground within “week-end” camping dis- 
tance of Chicago. 

“I may have to retract this statement 
when Illinois Beach, near Zion, opens its 
new modern facilities on the lakefront. 
We visited this unusual park in the fall 
of 1960. Feeling a bit like traitors, we 
left our outdoor cooking equipment and 
dined in the new modern building which 
houses a state park “motel” and dining 
room. I would like to know how your 
readers feel about this type of state park 
building. Modern inside and out, it is 
quite a departure from the usual state 
park lodge —a folksy, rustic log build- 
ing. Is this a new trend? Are there other 
modern design state park buildings else- 
where? Are more planned for Illinois, or 
is this the design architects felt would 
best conform with the beach and the 
water? A lovely park it is, and so easily 
reached by the toll road. What a shame 
that Lake Michigan must be so full of 
small rocks at this spot! They are not 
pleasant for bathers but are a delight to 
rockhounds. 

“Starved Rock State Park with its 
legend was as fascinating to my Jackie 
and Linda as it was to me many years 
ago. Mississippi Palisades, Lowden Mem- 
orial, with its statue of Blackhawk, bring 
history out of the past to live for today’s 
grade school students. The land of Lin- 
coln, the restored village at New Salem, 
seeing the capitol dome at Springfield, are 
camping experiences which my girls can 
draw on in history class. 

“Crossing the Mississippi, the longest 
river in the U.S., was as thrilling for my 
daughters as it was for me. They did not 
have the opportunity to “swim” on stilts 
as I did, but they enjoyed viewing the site 
of the lost city of Kaskaskia. If you re- 
member your history you'll know why 
this Tyler family enjoyed Tippecanoe 
River State Park. More Indian lore. 

“Names of parks always present a pic- 
ture to me. Take Turkey Run —I never 
did see one and found myself looking 
again along with my children. Our big 
surprise after a lovely walk and climb 
through woods and canyons was to come 
upon an old covered bridge, and beside it 
an outdoor bazaar booth from a local 
church. We had camped the week end 
of the observance of covered bridge 

















week. I’m happy that my daughters have 
walked over a river under a covered 
bridge, as these lovely landmarks will 
soon become a thing of the past. 

“Walking silently through the pines at 
White Pines is an enriching experience. 
We stole silently up to the lodge to watch 
a great horned owl come for his treat of 
liver from the dining room. This wild 
thing comes every night at dusk and sits 
atop the flag pole. A woman arrives and 
invites him to come down for his liver. 
He swoops down, grabs the meat and is 
off over the treetops in an unbelievably 
short time. 

“All of these parks can be reached on 
a week end from Chicago. They are par- 
ticularly lovely in the spring and in the 
fall. Start your armchair camping now. 
Don’t dream only of European travel or 
an African safari with Wally Byam. Con- 
sider every spot within 200 miles of your 
home. Then visit each again and discover 
or rediscover the special opportunities 
for the camper.” 


JUST received a copy of the 1961 cata- 
log of Wigwam Camping Equipment 
Company, 2409 Post Road, Warwick, 
Rhode Island. The 56-page catalog can 
be obtained from Wigwam for 25 cents. 
An interesting feature is that several 
views— interior and exterior—of trailers 
are shown: Scotty, Apache, Porta Camp- 
er, Holiday Hunter, Heilite and Nimrod, 
plus the Karpak Sleeper and Colorado 
pickup camper. 

Another catalog that shows signs of 
much thumbing is the 1961 Laacke cata- 
log that arrived several weeks ago. Actu- 
ally it’s a combined Laacke’s Camp Out- 
fitting and Joys Bros. Marine Catalog, 
and it has 8 pages more than last year’s, 
making a total of 120. Ralph Wollmer of 
Laacke’s explained that this was be- 
cause new items have been added to both 
the camping and boating line. An ex- 
cellent feature this year is the use of 
actual photographs to show the various 
types of tents offered by the company. 
In addition, the catalog includes informa- 
tion on camping equipment rentals and 
a Wisconsin campground guide. The cata- 
log will be sent to anyone for 25 cents, to 
cover postage and handling. Address 
your request to Laacke’s Camp Outfitters, 
1025 Walnut St., Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin. 


ARMOUR and Company, 1355 W. 31st 
Street, Chicago 9, Illinois, has announced 
a new process of freeze-drying foods that 
will be a boon to the family camper. The 
process removes almost all moisture from 
food, eliminating food spoilage problems. 
What’s more, food weighs only 1 to \4 of 
its original weight, and needs no re- 
frigeration. Imagine a complete chicken 
stew for 4 in a 614-ounce package, or 
boneless pork chops that weigh less than 
1 ounce, yet spring back to normal weight 
in 15 minutes and fry in 3! Ask your 
dealer about Armour’s Star Lite foods, 
and if you try them before I do, let me 


know how you like them. K P 


P.S. October 15 is the on-sale date for 
the November-December issue of BETTER 
Campinc. Look for it on newsstands then. 





a To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 

P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 

[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


( Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 
foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. . . . Starting with the next 








issue. 
SE Ab dchditesana dacs abebes annie a acne 
Ps Te oe Penney Petty eee 
ME téceseensuias ZONE: .... STATE:...-- 
(Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 








CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a “‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, etc. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. 
words only set in bold face 


CLOSING DATE: Nov.-Dec. issue closes Aug. 15. 
EQUIPMENT 


First two 





CAMPGROUND GUIDE 





FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
NEW 1961 — 1962 EDITION 


Lists the exact locations, camping and recrea- 
tional facilities for the thousands of public camp- 
grounds throughout all of the U. S. and Canada, 
including the Alaska Highway and the new state 
of Alaska. These campgrounds are all accessible 


to automobiles and are located in the National 


Parks, National Forests, National Monuments, 
State and Provincial Parks and Forests, Wildlife 
areas, Reservoir Projects of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, etc. The guide also lists many privately- 


operated campgrounds. 

First published in 1951, the Guide has been re- 
vised every two years. This, the sixth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con- 
tains over 125 pages, illustrated with campground 
pictures. 

Previous editions have been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by campers and the Guide is recommend- 
ed by the touring services of all the major oil 
companies. It is indispensable to family campers. 


Price . . . $1.00 
(not mailed C.O.D.) 


(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish 
faster service, you may add 25c¢ for Ist 
class, 45c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 





Station Wagon owners Suild portabie dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy, illustrated plans $1.00. 
Ada-Cabana, 1397-C Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif. 
Camping Equipment, world’s largest selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name — address) tor com- 
plete giant catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, 
National Camp Sites Guide & Camping Handbook. 
oe Tents, 10-15A 50th Ave., Long Island City 
AB. es 








Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Twenty page folder $1. W. Rogers, 2123 S. 
Dark Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Camping Equipment: Personally selected scout, trail, 
family tents. Good practical equipment at_ sensible 
prices. Best quality of United States manufacturers. 
Europe an pack equipment. Lightweight Tents, Flys. 
Send 25c for catalog of stock items. Don Gleason’s 
Campers’ Supply, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Try Wilderness! Expert advice, tested methods, rout- 
ings. Free membership bulletin. Write: George Thomp- 
son, Director; The Trailsmen, 1118 ‘tana St., 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
































CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 
dress to BetTER CAMPING so you Won't miss a single 
issue of your subscription. Send both new and 
old addresses, at least one month before date of 
first issue to be affected. The post office does not 
forward magazines unless arrangements are made 
in advance and postage is deposited for forwarding 








ALL NORTH AMERICA GOES 


CAMPMATE 


Campmate is a copyrighted camping plan. Member- 
ship consists of free camping counsel, felt crest, car 
decal, 10 picture post cards, and the guide book 
Campmate. The guide book, Campmate, lists ap- 
proved campsites in Canada and U.S.A.; approved 
licensed guides; annual sports events; and tells 
you what to expect at each campsite. It also con- 
tains 55 campfire songs and hymns, square dances, 
camp games, jokes, teacup reading, weather fore- 
casting, food and equipment lists, camp cooking, 
hunting and fishing secrets, woods for fires and 
where to find it, herbs 3 herb lore, plus 101 
other camping tips. Compiled by a licensed guide 
with 25 years experience. Membership as above 
Extra Crests for the family and tent 50c 
each, Decals 25c, Post cards 10 for 50c, Camp- 
mate guide book alone $1.00. All postpaid. No 
COD’s. Ist class mail 25c¢ extra. Stamps not 
accepted; add Sc exchange to checks. 


Don’t overlook Campmate as a gift! 
FOR MORE FUN — GO CAMPMATE 
THURLOW’S CAMPMATE 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, Canada 


JOIN NOW! 








Box 104 























INTRODUCING THE GREAT NEW EAGLE 


From a low, compact aluminum trailer, 
the new Apache Eagle quickly sets up into 
a spacious off-the-ground living area with 
over 4’6” width of floor space plus two 
ready-made double beds with polyfoam 
mattresses. Four covered compartments 
provide large storage capacity. A sturdy 
camper designed and built for years of fun! 


Price: f.o.b. Lapeer $645.00 


Write Dept. BC-9 for full color catalog 


CAMPING 
TRAILERS 


VESELY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 151, Lapeer, Mich. « 
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Pro 
and/or 
Con... 


Word of warning 

In the May-June issue of your maga- 
zine under “Voice of Experience” was an 
article advocating the use of a charcoal 
stove inside a tent. I would like to pass 
along a word of warning to campers 
about that practice. Do not close the tent 
flap when using a charcoal stove inside. 

Last summer at this park, one of our 
camping families had a charcoal stove 
which they used for cooking. As is usual 
here in the Poconos, we had a cold driz- 
zly day. This family decided to use the 
charcoal stove to heat up the tent during 
the night, but they neglected to leave 
the tent flap open for ventilation. By 
the next morning, the entire family was 
quite sick from the charcoal fumes; some 
of the children were unconscious, and 
everybody had nausea and terrific head- 
aches. A few more hours in the tent and 
it might have been fatal. 

After reading the article, I felt obli- 
gated to warn other campers of the pos- 
sible risk. 

Sanford Shelton, Ranger. 


Promised Land State Park, Greentown, Pa. 


Wilderness comment 

I did want to comment on the page 28 
quote in your July-August issue (where 
I was glad to see the attractive layout of 
my poncho filler). James R. Norton’s 
quote [of a letter by Bill Rom] that the 
U.S. Forest Service is in the logging 
business was intended, I’m sure, as an in- 
formal reference to danger of timber- 
cutting erasing the wilderness beauty of 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, Minne- 
sota. Although he is right about the 
danger, publication of this rather loose 
characterization of Forest Service func- 
tions does not help public knowledge, at 
this critical time, of the real issues in 
wilderness preservation and Govern- 
ment actions in that field. 

Although the Forest Service has been 
charged by Congress with certain re- 
sponsibilities related to timber harvest- 
ing, it also has been assigned tasks in 
areas of soil conservation, watershed 
protection and wilderness recreation, to 
list only a few. If Mr. Norton lived in 
western North Carolina, for example, he 
might, instead, note how fortunate it is 
that the Forest Service is in the “water 
business.” Forest Service work there, in 
protection of a vast natural watershed, 
has also prevented or slowed down the 
intrusion of projects which would have 
destroyed the wilderness or semiwilder- 
ness nature of some National Forest 
lands. 

The point is that the Forest Service is 
in several “businesses” and that some of 
these businesses are not compatible with 
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each other at the same locality and in 
the same generation—as, for example, 
wilderness recreation and extensive log- 
ging in the canoe area. Realizing this, 
policy men in the Forest Service who are 
wilderness minded, even though Mr. Nor- 
ton [quotes Bill Rom who] says — again 
rather informally, I suspect — that such 
people do not exist, have over the past 
few decades set aside certain areas for 
wilderness recreation, keeping out other 
incompatible uses. 

My article in [this] issue includes evi- 
dence enough, I believe, that people of 
the Forest Service as well as the National 
Park Service are, by and large, as wil- 
derness minded as we could ask them to 
be without specific instructions in the 
wilderness field from Congress. Although 
conservationists and conservation groups 
often disagree with the Forest Service in 
plans to alter or reduce existing wilder- 
ness areas, I think that the Forest Serv- 
ice’s record shows a gratifying concern 
for wilderness values and a highly com- 
mendable initiative in acting for itself on 
those values. 

The wilderness fight now is in the halls 
of Congress. The issues concerning the 
Minnesota canoe country are rather spe- 
cial ones, but they lie within current 
Congressional legislation. Although Mr. 
Norton and others may see the need for 
certain immediate presentations to the 
Forest Service regarding intrusions 
which might be made before the wilder- 
ness bill is passed—if they see any 
developing in Minnesota — little is to be 
gained by oversimplifying the Forest 
Service’s functions or discrediting, at this 
time, the Service’s generally good record 
in wilderness policy. 


George Thompson. 
1118 Belvedere St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


No canoes in the desert 

I have enjoyed your last two issues. I 
have a bone to pick with Jim Norton; 
just try to find canoe water in the South- 
west. True, there are the reservoirs, but 
the streams are so few and far between as 
to be a novelty in this desert country. I 
concur with Palmer Chase on the desert. 
It is beautiful, and mighty antagonistic to 
the unwary. One strong point, a first and 
cardinal point of desert travel: Never, 
and I mean never, leave the main trav- 
eled highway in a single vehicle; always 
have two or more in the party. We keep 
the pickup equipped with tow chain, 
change of oil, extra water, tools, first aid 
kit, and food and blankets at all times. 
We are in and out of the desert at all 
times of the year, but never do more 
than cross it in midsummer. Tempera- 
tures up to 100 or 105 with the absence 
of humidity are nice and enjoyable, but 
anything over that and we hunt for the 
mountains. 

Maz D. Todd. 

P. O. Box 444, Highland, Calif. 


Boost for Arkansas and Missouri 
Although we live in Oklahoma, we rec- 
ommend the national forests in north- 
west Arkansas in the Ozarks and also a 
state park of Missouri. Roaring River 
State Park is in the southwest area of 
Missouri on the Arkansas border. The 
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river is a springfed stream full of trout 
from the hatchery up the stream from the 
camping area. I’d say that %ths of the 
park is undeveloped and laced with 
beautiful and exciting horse or hiking 
trails. There is boating on a small lake 
in the park, but slightly east is Table 
Rock Reservoir for bigger and better 
boating (and more fishing). 

Thank you for all the camping features 
of your magazine. 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. B. Cunliffe. 
1503 10th N. W., Miami, Okla. 


On moving mountains 
Editor, BC: Please note position of 
Mount Rushmore on South Dakota high- 
way map [July-August 1961 BerETTER 
CamPinG, page 20]. Thank you. 
John Milewski. 


Pressroom, Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


{John is right. Mount Rushmore is in the wrong 
place; it belongs a little southwest of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, instead of a little southeast. Since we 
moved it in the first place, we’ll now consider we’ve 


put it back where it belongs. — Ed.] 


Sierra lunch 

I was about to give up in despair on 
the magazine until the last two issues 
which covered something we easterners 
can appreciate, so have decided to give it 
another try. The articles were on canoe- 
ing, hiking with lightweight, high caloric 
rations, and your trip to N.S. 

There have been so few articles on 
simple trips, hikes or overnight jaunts. 
You seem to have been geared previously 
to the type of family summer-trip camp- 
ing, on a somewhat grand scale. Even 
your ads reflect a luxurious tendency. 

Around New York there are a lot of 
people interested in short trips to ac- 
cessible mountain areas, with minimum 
gear. 

My friends and I do a lot of canoeing 
and hiking. We have gradually developed 
simple, tasty menus (somewhat on the 
order of that article, only better tasting), 
lightweight equipment and correspond- 
ingly more and more fun as we’ve gotten 
interested in plants, birds, conservation 
and so on. . . . We’ve found that tak- 
ing several Sterno stoves has made life 
very simple, rain or shine, and no fuel 
problem, figuring one large can a day for 
all meals. 

One of our best discoveries is some- 
thing I learned from the Sierra Club — 
the so-called Sierra lunch: 2 Rye Krisps; 
1 Baker’s Dot chocolate (no other sub- 
stitute — this is important); 4 large dried 
apricots. This is packed up in Saran and 
can be carried in a pocket or bandana. 
It provides quick calories (enough to last 
until dinner), tastes good, satisfies thirst 
(most of the time unless doing hard 
climbing or hiking) and is light and 
doesn’t spoil. . . . We took a two-week 
trip in the Shenandoah Park and Poto- 
mac River, canoeing, and had the lunch 
every day. I looked forward to it as 
a satisfying meal. 

This is by way of a plea for more arti- 
cles about eastern facilities and simple 
outdoor equipment, menus, hints. 

Incidentally, we hike and camp all 
winter, too, and snowshoe as well. 

Eleanor E. Faye, M.D. 
121 E. 60th St, New York 22, N.Y. 7 
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Watch it fizz 
After many years of camping I still get 
a big kick out of hearing my fellow 
campers complain about not being able to 
vary their beverages without having to 
carry large packages of powdered mixes. 
My answer to those people is to merely 
remind them of a very tasty product on 
the market throughout the northern hem- 
isphere. It is a product called “Fizzies.” 
This is merely a small tablet that fizzes 
like Alka-Seltzer and is available in six 
different flavors. Fizzies are wonderful 
if there is a diabetic in the group and an 
added bonus is that they taste good with 
only cool water from a spring. Inciden- 
tally, if you happen to come across water 
that has a bad flavor, Fizzies are a good 
way to hide this. 
Charles R. Clair. 


P. O. Box 797, Lompoc, Calif. 


No more clutter 

We solved the problem of where to 
put miscellaneous camp gear which al- 
ways seems to clutter up the campsite 
by attaching hooks made of heavy No. 9 
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wire to a canvas baggage strap. We 
buckle this around a convenient tree. 

This device eliminates the undesirable 
practice, prohibited in many campsites, 
of driving nails into trees. It is also in- 
expensive, simple to construct, and oc- 
cupies little space when packed. 


Pat Larmoyeuz. 
Rt. 1, Elkins, W. Va. 


Take your pressure cooker 

One piece of camping equipment I 
wouldn’t be without is my pressure cook- 
er. By using it, a delicious brown pot 
roast or a savory stew can be brought to 
the table within 30 minutes or so, and 
who wouldn’t want to eat meals like 
these even though he is camping? 

Also, when Mother Nature sends rain 
just when you are about to grill a chicken, 
remember the pressure cooker and you 
can have fried chicken within minutes. 


Mrs. R. H. Schwentker. 
6571 Wilson Mills Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. 


Versatile boxes 

Have you ever had the fear of breaking 
the globe in your gasoline lantern, or of 
having it spill gasoline on your camping 
gear in the trunk of your car? We have, 
and built strong plywood boxes to stow 
our lanterns in while en route to camp- 
sites or storing for the winter. The small 
box also acts as a windbreak for the one- 
burner gas stove on windy days. The 
lantern box has served in several dual 





capacities, such as a camp stool, a means 
to place the lantern high above the table, 
and a stool for reaching higher limbs of 
trees to stretch the clothes line or tarp 
ropes to cover the picnic table from the 
sun or rain. 

The boxes are made from 5-ply wood 
and hardware available at any hardware 
store. We painted them red to indicate 
gasoline was stored inside. We also store 
extra wicks and the filter funnel inside 
the boxes. 

James C. Langridge. 
211 Parkview Blvd., Waterloo, Ia. 


It not only pops corn... 

We take a wire popcorn basket on our 
trips. Besides making the best popcorn, 
it also makes delicious toast, does a good 
job of grilling hamburgers, and even 
toasting marshmallows. It also does a 
good job of heating frozen waffles for 
breakfast or a snack. 

Charles Finch. 
508 Old Plank Rd., Wildwood, I. 


Broiling plank 
You can season a hardwood plank to be 
used for broiling by brushing it with un- 
salted fat and heating it in a slow, 250° 
oven for about an hour. Allow the plank 
to cool at room temperature before using. 
Mrs. Robert E. Marcks. 


1977 S. 70th St., West Allis 19, Wis. 


Paper towel holder 

With wire pliers, cut bar of wire coat 
hanger in two. Bend end 
to form a small hook. 
Slip roll of paper towel 
on bar and fasten with 
hook. Hang in conven- 
ient place [perhaps from 
strap shown at left]. 


Clara Vincent. 
544 8th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 





Share your bright ideas with other camp- 
ers. Send unpublished kinks to BETTER 
CampincG, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on pub- 
lication. Kinks cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. 
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IF your appetite for backpacking has 
been whetted by Wilma Knox’s article 
back on page 16, a 60-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Potomac Appalachian Trail 
Club, 1916 Sunderland Place N.W,, 


Washington 6, D.C., might well be your ~ 


next purchase. The price won’t break 
you either; it’s just 50 cents, plus an- 
other 10 cents to cover postage and han- 
dling. In the relatively few pages, you'll 
have a fine reference for lightweight 
backpacking and camping equipment, 
and if you plan to attempt more rugged 
climbing, you’ll find mountaineering 
equipment included too. 

The booklet is called Hiking, Camp- 
ing and Mountaineering Equipment, and 
it’s now in its 10th edition (the first was 
back in 1931). John Kominski, member- 
ship chairman of the club, tells us that 
all equipment recommended has been 
tested and evaluated on the basis of cost, 
quality and weight. Thus, you can use 
this book to choose food and equipment 
for a week of backpacking, yet keep the 
weight under 25 pounds. 

Equipment is classified according to 
type, and then under each type you will 
find the following columns: article, de- 
scription, weight, supplier, and price. 
While you’re writing to John for a copy 
of the booklet, you might like to request 
a folder on the club and its activities. 


DO you often wish you could teach 
your youngsters to swim? It can be done 
by following the simple lessons in Teach- 
ing Johnny to Swim, available at your 
local Red Cross Headquarters for 20 cents 
if you stop in for it, or 25 cents if you 
request it by mail. The booklet has 18 
lessons accompanied by sketches to show 
proper positions and strokes, and in- 
cludes diagrams of artificial respiration 
techniques for adults and infants. 


WHILE you may never have seriously 
considered mountain climbing before, you 
may find yourself challenged upon reading 
A Climber’s Guide to Glacier National 
Park by J. Gordon Edwards. The book is 
a Sierra Club publication, priced at $3.75, 
and it can be obtained from the club at 
Mills Tower, San Francisco 4, California. 

This book and other publications of 
the club are in line with the philosophy 
expressed on the jacket of this 144-page 
guide: “Highways move vehicles, but it 
takes feet to move people —and people 
need the experience of motion in beauti- 
ful surroundings.” Within the book are 
48 pages of photos of the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Glacier National Park, 
along with general and area maps, dia- 
grams of climbing routes, and skyline 
drawings of the major summit views. It 
is a must for those who want to scale 
the heights of the park, but can be en- 
joyed by even the armchair climber who 
will have a new regard for those com- 
pelled to seek the summits, and perhaps 
begin to follow on the trails below. 
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OVER AN 
OPEN FIRE 








Ham hash 

Since a ham, canned or otherwise, is a 
fine camping meat, there are always bits 
left that can be supplemented to make 
another meal. This recipe doesn’t have 
definite proportions so it is easy to make 
in large or small amounts. 

Leftover ham bits 

Chunk pineapple, canned 

Sweet potatoes, canned 

Butter or margarine 

Brown sugar (about 14 cup; it might be 
too sweet if too much is used) 

Put juices from pineapple and pota- 
toes into a skillet with butter and brown 
sugar. Heat it so that a syrup forms and 
sugar is all dissolved. Add ham, pine- 
apple and potatoes and continue heating. 
Be careful not to burn the concoction 
with too high a flame. It takes 30 to 45 
minutes from start to finish. 

Mrs. William B. Cunliffe. 


1503 10th N. W., Miami, Okla. 


Quick-baked mashed potatoes 

If you have an oven on your campstove, 
try these. Prepare 1 envelope of instant 
potatoes according to directions. Divide 
into four or five portions on 5” squares 
of aluminum foil. Cup foil around pota- 
toes. Sprinkle each serving with 2 table- 
spoons of grated sharp cheese. Bake about 
10 minutes until cheese melts. Makes 4 
servings. 

For baby: I think using the instant po- 
tatoes for baby is helpful. Heat 14 cup of 
milk, remove from heat. Stir in 1 table- 
spoon of instant potatoes. Season to taste. 
Whip until fluffy. The envelopes of in- 
stant potatoes are not bulky and will last 
quite awhile for the baby. 

Mrs. Jack A Hanney. 
130 Ohio Street, Sabetha, Kan. 


Lasagne and cheese 

1 large can lasagne 

1 cup cubed sharp cheese 

1 cup Mozzarella type cheese 

Add cheeses to the lasagne and heat in 
oven until hot. If you have no oven, heat 
on top of stove, being careful not to break 
the noodles as you stir. Will serve 6. 

Mrs. George W. Bujol. 

1305 Offutt Blvd., Bellevue, Neb. 


Beanhole beans 

There we were, camped out on the 
prairie during a windstorm. Cooking 
over the campfire was impossible. An 
old-timer rode by on a bay horse and 
watched us, eyes watering with smoke, 
singed and hungry. 

“Why don’t you fix yourselves some 
beanhole beans and jest let the hurri- 
cane roar?” he asked. 

Beanhole beans, we learned, were the 
standby of the westward rolling wagon 
trains, the beaver trappers and Army 
patrols chasing Indians. It has been 
our favorite campfire dish since that 
windy day in Arizona. 

You need a gallon tin bucket, with a 
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tight lid. In the bucket put a pound of 
washed dry beans (we like pink or pinto 
beans), 2 quarts of water, a spoonful of 
salt and several slices of bacon. A 
chopped onion and a spoonful of chili 
powder can be added for flavor. Dig a 
hole as deep and twice as big as your 
bucket and put the bucket, with the lid on 
tightly, into the hole. Rake the hot ashes 
and glowing embers of a small campfire 
over and around the bucket. Cover the 
hot coals with several inches of earth. 
When you spring out of your sleeping 
bags in the morning and uncover your 
bucket, you will have a delicious hot 
breakfast. 

Grace McCool. 


Box 1348, Sierra Vista, Ariz. 


Chow mein noodle hot dish 

114 lbs. ground beef 

1 diced onion 

1 cup diced celery 

1 can whole kernel corn 

1 can cream of mushroom soup 

1 can chow mein noodles 

Brown the ground beef in a large 
saucepan, using a small amount of short- 
ening. Add the onion and celery to the 
ground beef, a small amount of water, 
cover and simmer until the celery is 
done. Dilute the cream of mushroom 
soup with water or milk (or the liquid 
from the corn); add it, the whole kernel 
corn and the chow mein noodles to the 
ground beef mixture. Heat thoroughly 
and serve. Enough for 6. 


Mrs. Francis Warner. 
414 S. Main St., Juneau, Wis. 


Hush puppies 
The following provides hot bread to re- 
place light bread or smoked toast. 
14 cup flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons sugar 
114 cup corn meal 
1 small onion chopped fine or % tea- 
spoon onion salt 
1 beaten egg 
34 cup sweet milk 
Mix as listed and fry by tablespoonfuls 
in deep fat. Serve with fish or beans. 
Mrs. O. P. Thomas. 
512 Seco Dr., Hobbs, N. M. 


Camp pineapple upside-down cake 

Butter 

Brown sugar 

1 can pineapple 

1 pound cake 

On square of heavy-duty foil, put 1 pat 
of butter, 2 tablespoons brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons of pineapple juice and 1 slice 
of pineapple. From uniced pound cake, 
cut 3” squares, each 14” thick. Place on 
top of pineapple slice. Seal foil and put 
pineapple-side down on grill or hot coals 
for 3 to 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Paul A. Gruenke. 


805 Cottage Dr., Owensboro, Ky. 


Send your unpublished recipes to BETTER 
CampPING, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for 
each recipe upon publication. Recipes 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. £ 
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PLEASE! 


if you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or In Canada, write 
directly to the address in this list: 





Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 4. 

Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Development, 
Room 310, Alaska Oftice Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Resources & Development Commission, 
Little Rock. 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of — & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, Sacramen- 
to > 

Colorado: Department of State 
Capitol, Denver 2. 

=e State Park & Forest Commission, Hart- 
ford. 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Florida: Florida Park Service, Tallahassee. 


Public Relations, 


Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3. 
Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 


Avenue, Honolulu. 


— Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 
ose. 
Hlinois: Department of Conservation, Division of 


Parks & Memorials, Springfield. 

Indiana: Department of Conservation, 
State Parks, Indianapolis 9. 

lowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19. 

Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Tourist & Travel Commission, 
Room 66, Capitol Annex, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge. 

Maine: Department of Economic Development, State 
House, Augusta. 

Maryland: Department of Information, State Office 
Building, Annapolis. 

Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston 14. 

Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T. Mason 
Building, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks, P.O. Box 649, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: State Park Board, Jefferson City. 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- 
mission. Lincoln. 

Nevada: Department of Economic Development, Car- 
son City. 

New Hampshire: State Planning & Development Com- 
mission, Concord. 

New Jersey: Department of Conservation & Economic 
Development, 520 East State Street, Trenton 25. 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P. O. Box 1716, 
Santa Fe. 

New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. 

North Carolina: State Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Office Building, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Plauning & Resources Board, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Travel Information 
Department, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & Waters, 
Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 
South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commission 
of Forestry, Columbia. 

—_ Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
ierre. 

Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell Hull 
Building, Nashville 3 

Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E. Capitol Station, 
Austin. 


Division of 


Division, State Highway 


Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont- 
pelier. 

Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 


sion, Richmond 19. 

Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. 0. 
Box 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. 
Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development, General 

Administration Building, Olympia. 
West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conservation 
Commission, State Office Building, Charleston 5. 
Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P.O. Box 450, 
Madison 1. 
Wyoming: Travel Commission, State Capitol, Cheyenne. 
Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Also write here for information on the 
Yukon and Northwest territories. ) 
This list is constantly revised as changes are received. 
Always consult the latest issue. 
The following publications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Oftice, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices in- 
dicated. Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by 
the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s 
Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest 
Vacations, 30 cents. 














New folding Pickup Camper is offered by Heilite Trailers, Inc., P.O. Box 480, Lodi, 
Calif., for mounting on all makes of pickup — standard or wide-side models. 
can be moved out from under the unit once it is set up. Furnishes fully floored area 
with double bed off the ground, plus 81 square feet of stand-up height tent area. Bed of 
pickup is free to carry luggage, with access through tailgate or from one side. 
struction of aluminum with Army duck canvas tent. 
skirt for around legs when pickup is removed. Write company for illustrated literature. 


Price, f.o.b. Lodi, $385, including 





Tree-Sort makes identifying trees fun, using pocket-sized punched cards that fit neatly 


into a plastic box 34”x7”x1%4”. Face of cards (not shown) classifies a wealth 
of data on trees; holes and notches around edge are the computer. You push the needle 
through hole indicating, for instance, the leafshape of tree you want to identify, then 
shake cards gently to let proper cards drop out. Next you repeat process with another 
known feature to eventually narrow selection to particular tree identified on back of 
card (shown in photo). Designed by a camper, Joseph E. Forester; covers native trees 
of United States, Alaska and Canada, plus many foreign trees. 


Sort-Card Company, Box 901, Boulder, Colo., or write for free folder on the Tree-Sort. 


$6 postpaid from The 
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Roasting and grilling are made easy with 
the Happy Wanderer Camping Kit made by 
A. Rowley Tool & Engineering Co., Green 
Lake, Wis. Roto-Spit motor is driven by 
6-volt dry-cell battery, and the blower gets 
the fire going in a hurry. Grill is made 
of heavy-gauge solid aluminum. Price of 
$24.95 includes Roto-Spit, grill, blower 
and free fire-pan and tongs, postpaid. 
Order direct, or write for free circular. 
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The Alaska Guide Boot is a 5”-high, all- 
purpose boot made by Bass for Alaska 
Sleeping Bag Company, 334 N.W. Ilth 
Ave., Portland 9, Ore. Available in men’s 
sizes only, $18.50 postpaid. Boots are 
made of first-quality, full-grain, water- 
proof, oil-treated leather, chrome brown, 
and laced with rawhide thongs. Insulated 
cushion insoles for comfort; long-wearing 
rubber soles with well-defined heels. 








































All Camp Safety Stake features a new spiral design that makes the stake easy to drive 
below ground level (eliminating danger of injury from falling over exposed stakes), yet 
has better holding power and doesn’t flatten easily from hammering. Quickly removed, 
too, when you know the trick of pulling it straight up with a rope. Stake is available in 
various lengths and thicknesses: 6” length retails at 20 cents; 8’, 30 cents; 12”, 
40 cents, plus larger sizes. Similar stake for tying up pets comes with welded ring 
instead of hook, 75 cents. Other uses: for mooring boat, or block and tackle when car 
is stuck. Ask your dealer, or write All Camp, Inc., 4126-28 University Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 





MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT 
PHOTOS, SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES FOR 
POSSIBLE INCLUSION IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
READERS SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT 
PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE, AND THIS MAGAZINE ASSUMES 
NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCH CHANGES OR 
FOR ERRORS THAT MIGHT OCCUR IN THE 
PREPARATION OF THE COPY. EVERY PRE- 
CAUTION IS TAKEN, OF COURSE, TO PREVENT 
SUCH ERRORS. WHEN WRITING TO A MANU- 
FACTURER FOR INFORMATION, TELL HIM YOU 
SAW HIS PRODUCT IN BETTER CAMPING! 








Inexpensive folding toilet called Disposa- 
mode is available from E. W. MacKenzie 
Co., P.O. Box 24, Fairmount Station, El 
Cerrito, Calif., cormplete with disposable 
polyethylene bag and seat cover. 
Equipped with powerful deodorant; folds 
flat for storage. Weighs only 4 pounds but 
is able to support up to 1000 pounds. $3.95. 





Lectro-Flate air pump—imported from 
Japan — is available at many sporting and 


camping equipment dealers, usually for 
$9.95 postpaid. Comes with 6-foot cord and 
operates off 12-volt battery current by 
plugging in cigarette lighter of your car. 
Rubber adapter hose is supplied with it 
to fit all sizes of valves—on air mattress- 
es, backyard pools, balloons and other 
inflatable items. Saves time, and effort. 





Bernard Kamp Pack dehydrated foods, 
marketed by Utica Duxbak Corp., 815 Noyes 
St., Utica 4, N.Y., cut weight and meal 
preparation to a minimum—you simply add 
water and cook according to simple di- 
rections on pack; then dispose of wrapper. 
Food is packaged in airtight, waterproof 


New design in thermal containers is the 
wide-mouthed Polar Jar, suitable for food 
or beverages. Can be used to keep hot or 
cold foods at original temperatures for 
hours. Thick, polystyrene foam-coated con- 
tainer is lightweight and unbreakable; 
withstands rough treatment. Comes in pint 
size at 98 cents; quart size, $1.49. Expand- 
able Plastics Corporation, Akron, Ohio. 


foil envelopes lined with polyethylene; 
nonperishable packs last up to five years. 
Seven different menus available, each in 
744 pound box that holds enough food for 
three complete meals for four persons for 
a day, plus sponge and detergent, salt, 
shortening, hard candies, and toilet tis- 
sue. Menu No. 1 is shown; prices vary 
but average about $1 a meal per person. 
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Insta-Lite Sportsman two-burner stove, 
model LPA-10, folds in half (to 13” x 914” x 


7”) for compact stowage. Stove burns 
Butane self-pressurized fuel in disposable 
containers; four cylinders of fuel (two 
spares) fit in back of stove. With fuel, stove 
weighs less than 10 pounds. Steel case is 
finished in bronze sandalwood baked en- 
amel with carrying handle. Suggested retail 
price, $22.95 for two-burner model; one- 
burner model LPA-8, $10.95. Fuel cylinders, 
69 cents each, or available in three-packs 
for $1.98. Made by Metalcraft Mfg. Corp., 
Bent and Potomac Sts., St. Louis 16, Mo. 





Camp Lav is just what you need to keep 
the towel and soap at hand. Can be strapped 
to tree or hung on a nail. Rustproof 14- 
gauge zinc-plated bracket with removable 
aluminum basin that may be used to heat 
water. $2.98 from Family Camping Equip- 
ment Co., P.O. Box 975, Oshkosh, Wis. 











Editor’s Notes 


I saw some of my camp- 
ing gear a week or so ago. 
We're in the process of get- 
ting settled in a new home, 
and it was buried in among 
the other treasures I’ve ac- 
cumulated in the last sev- 
eral years. I hope it turns 
up again when it’s time for 
me to pack it in the car and 
take off for the Family 
Camping Workshop out in 
Palisades-Kepler State Park 
in lowa. That will be just 
about the time you're read- 
ing this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING. 

Besides my delight at 
getting away from the of- 
fice when it’s likely to be 
too hot for lemonade to 
cool us off (even if served 
at 8:30 in the morning as 
it was recently), I’m anx- 
ious to learn all I can at this 
practical camping course. I 
just know there are better 
ways of doing things than 
on last year’s trip. 

And speaking of practi- 
cal ways of doing things, 
have you noticed that this 
is second nature to the 
campers whose articles ap- 
pear in BETTER CAMPING? 
That’s reason enough for 
me to want to read the 
magazine regularly. What 
about you? 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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IDEAS abound in BETTER CAMPING, the magazine that not only re- 
views camping equipment, from tents to trailers, but explains in under- 
standable articles the whys and wherefores of using your camping 
gear. It’s the magazine by campers for campers! 


WHERE to go and what to see is a specialty of 
BETTER CAMPING, and the reason it’s a “must” with so many campers. 
Whether you want to pan for gold in California, camera-shoot elk, or 
canoe up Kentucky streams, BC explains how to get there, what to 
expect upon your arrival. 


FUN? You bet! The chatty, informal 
format of BETTER CAMPING is helping thousands of Americans to 
rediscover a healthy, enjoyable outdoor life away from metropolitan 
pavement and traffic and noise. Each issue tells how to get the most 
out of this wonderful form of recreation. 


JOIN the family of BETTER CAMPING subscribers, for 
whether you’re after new camping recipes, a primer on fishing, or 
the mechanics of traveling in a small trailer, the magazine is your 
guide to the open road. 


TT DEPT. 6481, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
BE ER CAMPING ENCLOSED FIND $2.00 FOR AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO BETTER CAMPING. START WITH NEXT ISSUE. (OUTSIDE AMERICAS: 25c EXTRA PER YEAR.) 
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New freedom is yours with a Nimrod Camper. 
Freedom to travel, see, learn . . . because Nimrod 
takes the big expense out of travelling. Roam where 
you wish. Your whole family sleeps warm and dry olf 
the ground. Make camp in 3 minutes. Get full details 
on all five wonderful Nimrod models. There’s one 


priced right for you. Send coupon now. 
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Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. ay, 


2534 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Please send full information on all 5 Nimrod models 
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